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Development of Junior Colleges in Michigan 


ARTHUR ANDREWS* 


The state of Michigan has had a 
very important part in the advance- 
ment of democratic education in 
this country. The University of 
Michigan, known as “the mother of 
state universities,” under the leader- 
ship of President James B. Angell, 
led the way in “bringing higher 
education within the reach of all.” 
To those interested in the develop- 
ment of the junior college move- 
ment, it is of interest to know that 
when President Henry P. Tappan 
delivered his inaugural address in 
1852, he predicted that two years of 
general college training would be 
offered in the larger municipalities 
of the state. 

In 1883 the University adopted a 
plan of instruction which recog- 
nized a distinct function for the first 
two years of college training as op- 
posed to the more specialized work 
of the junior and senior years. This, 
it is generally agreed, was the first 
official recognition in this country 
of this difference, although some 
writers assert that the Michigan 
idea had its real development in the 
state of California. This may or 
may not be true. It is interesting, 


* President, Grand Rapids Junior Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Michigan; newly 
elected President of American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 


however, to note the statements of 
Dr. A. S. Whitney, for many years 
Dean of the School of Education at 
the University of Michigan, who in 
an interview withthe writer, pointed 
out that the “University System” 
adopted in Michigan in 1882 broke 
down because “it was too success- 
ful.” The plan set up certain gen- 
eral requirements for the first two 
years. The student who had suc- 
cessfully passed this barrier was 
then assigned to a committee, which 
outlined the work of laier years. It 
was expected that the committee 
was to keep in close contact with 
the student, directing and criticiz- 
ing the work, and was to be respon- 
sible for the examination which led 
to the degree. It is quite certain 
that President Tappan’s interest in 
European education had direct 
bearing on this development. Dean 
Whitney reports that the objection 
to the plan which led to its aban- 
donment was that the faculty found 
that this individual direction of the 
student made the committee work 
so heavy that it was found to be 
impractical. 

Dr. Whitney reported that Dr. 
A. F. Lange, who had a prominent 
part in the early development of the 
junior college movement in Califor- 
nia, was a student at the University 
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of Michigan at this time and carried 
the idea to the state of California. 
Dr. Lange is quoted in Walter Cros- 
by Eells’s Junior College as saying 
that “the Michigan conception was 
carried literally and bodily as a 
beneficently potent bacillus, so to 
speak, to the University of Cali- 
fornia.” 


BEGINNINGS AT SAGINAW 


The first public junior college 
ever to be organized was at Saginaw, 
Michigan, in 1895. At that time the 
East Side High School was offering, 
under a plan worked out by A. S. 
Whitney and A. C. Goddard, a num- 
ber of courses which were accepted 
at the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Whitney was Superintendent of 
Schools in Saginaw at the time, but 
later became Dean of the School of 
Education at the University of 
Michigan, and A. S. Goddard later 
accepted a professorship at the Law 
School. The plan was abandoned 
at Saginaw shortly after, however, 
because of economic considerations. 

Of the junior colleges now or- 
ganized in the state, Grand Rapids 
is generally regarded as the oldest. 
It was established in 1914. How- 
ever, in 1913 there were college 
courses offered in Detroit Central 
High School, but it was not until 
1915 that the Detroit Junior Col- 
lege, which has since become the 
College of the City of Detroit, was 
definitely organized. In June 1914 
the faculty of the University passed 
the following resolution: ‘‘Resolved, 
That students entering the Univer- 
sity from a junior college organized 
as a part of a city school system 
may apply for admission on ad- 
vanced standing, provided the course 
of study and the faculty meet with 
the approval of the University”; 


and in 1917 the Michigan legislature 
authorized the establishment of 
junior colleges in districts having a 
population of 25,000 or more. High- 
land Park perfected a junior college 
organization in 1918, Bay City in 
1922, Port Huron and Flint in 1923, 
Muskegon in 1926, Jackson in 1928, 
Calumet in 1929, and Catholic Jun- 
ior College in Grand Rapids in 1932, 
Pontiac had established a junior 
college in 1918, but discontinued it 
in 1927. The Spring Arbor Semi- 
nary, founded by the Free Metho- 
dist Church in 1873, was organized 
as a junior college in 1923, and 
Ferris Institute, organized as an 
industrial school in 1884, is now 
listed as a junior college under pri- 
vate control. The growth of junior 
colleges has been steady and in some 
instances rapid. Their reports show 
there were 2,878 students in the 
junior colleges of Michigan in 1930- 
31. The number is actually larger 
than this, as the list is not complete. 


ATTITUDE OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The University of Michigan has 
from the first taken a most sympa- 
thetic interest in the junior college 
movement. It has been pointed out 
that the faculty took action encour- 
aging the establishment of junior 
colleges three years before they 
were legalized by the state. In 1921 
a committee from the Liberal Arts 
Division of the University met with 
representatives of the junior col- 
leges and set up standards which 
are acceptable at the present time. 


1Dean John R. Effinger, Professor 
Claude VanTine (now deceased), John G. 
Winter, and William H. Hobbs were the 
members of the committee. It was agreed 
that sixteen hours a week should consti- 
tute the maximum teaching load in the 
junior college. Members of the faculty 
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It is the opinion of the writer that 
the development of junior colleges 
in the state has been influenced in 
a large way by the constructive at- 
titude taken by the University dur- 
ing their formative years. 

There have always been one or 
more junior college committees at 
the University, but in 1930 Presi- 
dent Ruthven combined these into 
a Committee on Junior College Rela- 
tions with the University. In sharp 
contrast with some other state uni- 
versities, the University of Michi- 
gan has been willing to give the 
junior college experiment a chance 
to prove its worth, and those in 
charge have given sympathetic as- 
sistance. It is to be hoped that the 
University authorities who felt that 
these small struggling institutions 
of fifteen years ago merited en- 
couragement have not been entirely 
disappointed. There is evidence that 
this is the fact. Dr. Wray Congdon’s 
study, summarized in the February 
1932 issue of the Junior College 
Journal, has shown that students 
entering the Engineering College 
from junior colleges made more 
satisfactory records than those who 
had come to the University as fresh- 
men. Dean John R. Effinger wrote 
to the author in February 1932: 


I have watched the development of 
junior colleges in the state of Michigan 
from the first and have been very 
much interested in their progress. 
There has been a very friendly co- 
operation between the University and 
these institutions and it seems to me 


must have a Master’s degree, some pre- 
vious teaching experience, and _ should 
teach only in the field of their specializa- 
tion. Requirements in the way of appara- 
tus, libraries, etc., were also determined 
upon. Further, junior colleges were to be 
inspected at least every two years. 
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that the results speak for themselves. 
I find myself in hearty agreement with 
their policies and am well satisfied 
with the present situation and the 
prospects for the future. 


CURRICULA OFFERED 


When one reads of the trend 
taken by the junior college in some 
states, it appears that Michigan has 
been rather conservative. There are 


at least three fields in which most. 


junior colleges have offered train- 
ing. All, with the exception of Calu- 
met, have offered two years of gen- 
eral literary training and two years 
of preliminary work for the profes- 
sional curricula. In most instances 
the first two years of preliminary 
work in engineering is given. A 
second type of opportunity offered 
may be described as terminal cur- 
ricula; and, finally, there are offered 
general cultural courses which are 
not organized in special curricula, 
or necessarily given for credit. 
Among the terminal curricula de- 
veloped in Michigan, the work in 
nurses’ training has attracted atten- 
tion. This plan, started in Grand 
Rapids during the war, has de- 
veloped rapidly since. In Grand 
Rapids a large part of the instruc- 
tion for nurses is given in the jun- 
ior college. While the nurses still 
reside in the hospitals, nearly all 
of their time during the first year 
of training is given over to regular 
course work in college classes. In- 
struction is offered in anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, drugs and 
solutions, foods and nutrition, hy- 
giene, bacteriology, pathology, his- 
tory of nursing, psychology, and 
nursing procedure. The college has 
special laboratories for this work, 
and a practice ward in which nurs- 
ing procedure is taught. The hos- 
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pitals admit only high-school grad- 
uates, and the work is so organized 
that credit earned is acceptable at 
the University in case students de- 
cide to qualify for a degree. Hos- 
pital authorities have repeatedly 
said that there is no comparison be- 
tween the training now offered at 
the Junior College and that when 
the instruction was attempted by 
hospitals; and the work is of such 
a quality that it is only equaled by 
private hospitals which are richly 
endowed. The experiment has of- 
fered a fine opportunity in educat- 
ing the public in the value of com- 
munity co-operation. 

Another terminal curriculum 
which has been carefully developed 
is that of secretarial training. The 
course is two years in length and 
intended to prepare students for 
positions as private secretaries, of- 
fice managers, and correspondence 
supervisors. In addition to the prac- 
tical courses in such subjects as 
shorthand, typewriting, dictation, 
and secretarial technique, the stu- 
dents take courses in economics, 
business law, money, credit and 
banking, marketing, credits and col- 
lections. 

The two-year courses in art offer 
opportunities to specialize in com- 
mercial art, interior decoration, or 
costume illustration. Those who 
take up commercial art are capable 
of going directly into studios. They 
may specialize in making posters 
for theaters or stores, in showcard 
writing, work for engraving com- 
panies, decorating furniture, illus- 
trating magazines, or teaching the 
making of art novelties. Other cur- 
ricula offer similar opportunities. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
various junior colleges offer termi- 
nal courses in junior engineering, 


accounting, finance, marketing, gen- 
eral business, and teacher-training, 
The curricula in business adminis- 
tration have been of service to a 
large number of students. Gradu- 
ates from junior colleges of the 
state, having met certain specified 
requirements, are granted Limited 
Teaching Certificates. The Grand 
Rapids Junior College has offered a 
three-year course in music, and 
graduates in this department have 
been given Life Certificates. 

Many junior colleges have held 
summer sessions and in some in- 
stances have offered work in late 
afternoon classes or at night. These 
courses, for the most part, have 
been intended for those who have 
special interests or find it impos- 
sible to do more than part-time 
work.” The importance of this func- 
tion of the junior college has not 
been fully appreciated, and it is 
expected that it will have a more 
rapid development in the future. 

In commenting upon the func- 
tions of the junior college, Dean 
John R. Effinger, at a meeting of 
the Michigan Association of Junior 
Colleges at Flint, Michigan, in May 
1931, spoke as follows: 


The main function of our junior col- 
leges is obviously considered to be the 
completion of the first two years of 
college work with due regard for the 
needs of the individual student. ... 
It is my own belief that the junior col- 
lege should have two main objectives: 
first, to cover the work of the first two 
years of college in its various combina- 
tions; and, second, to provide one or 


2 The Evening Institute at Grand Rapids 
has offered courses in music, art, physics, 
English, chemistry, psychology, German, 
Spanish, French, speech, accounting, eco- 
nomics, secretarial training, college alge- 
bra, trigonometry, analytical geometry, 
and calculus. 
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two terminal years of such general or 
practical training as may be needed 
py the various communities in which 
the junior college is located. I do not 
believe that the junior college should 
attempt to enter into competition with 
the existing professional schools of 
any kind. 


It appears that the statement 
above represents the general scope 
of work attempted at the present 
time. In more recent years there 
has been an added emphasis upon 
terminal courses. 


STATE ORGANIZATION 


The development of the Michigan 
Association of Junior Colleges has 
had a considerable influence in the 
development of policies in the state. 
In 1923, T. N. Knapp, then Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Highland Park, 
Michigan, invited representatives of 
the junior colleges to meet there in 
conference. A similar meeting was 
called at Grand Rapids in 1926 and 
a tentative organization was formed. 
The Association has now one gen- 
eral meeting a year. This is called 
in the spring and is rotated from 
one junior college to another. It is 
attended by the faculties of the col- 
leges as well as by the administra- 
tive officers. Here various topics are 
discussed and schedules for the De- 
bate League and athletic contests 
are perfected. These conferences 
generally include divisions of Eng- 
lish, history, science, and so forth, 
as well as one or two general meet- 
ings. The officers of administration 
meet at the same time, and have 
also a separate meeting in the fall. 
These conferences have been largely 
attended, and the University of 
Michigan has always been repre- 
sented. | 

In 1928 the Phi Rho Pi society 


was organized to “promote the in- 
terests of debating, oratory, extem- 
poraneous speaking, and other for- 
ensic activity in junior colleges.” 
The first chapter was established 
in Grand Rapids with four mem- 
bers. At present there are forty 
chapters, with an organization ex- 
tending from coast to coast with 
over one thousand members. 

The opinion has been expressed 
that the development of the junior 
college would influence students to 
be content with two years of train- 
ing, who otherwise might secure a 
degree at a university. Observation 
covering a period of years has con- 
vinced the writer that in the state 
of Michigan the opposite is true. 
While the terminal courses should 
be and are given consideration, 
many students, who but for the jun- 
ior college would never have gone 
beyond the high school, now finally 
secure university degrees. The jun- 
ior college is in part an answer to 
the contention that “higher educa- 
tion should be brought within the 
reach of all.” 


In a report to the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, Theodore J. Hoover, dean of 
the School of Engineering of Stan- 
ford University, is quoted as stating 
that the students who come to the 
school from junior colleges do as 
well or a little better than those 
who take all of their preliminary 
work at Stanford University. 


We believe in the junior college. 
The university can, as a result, de- 
vote itself more exclusively to uni- 
versity work.— President M. L. 
Burton, of the University of Michi- 
gan, in President’s Report for 1921. 
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Enriching the Junior College Program 


HAROLD D. GRIFFIN* 


PROBLEMS IN INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


Suppose that junior college ad- 
ministrators should receive the fol- 
lowing inquiries: 

I like your business courses as of- 
fered in your catalogue, but I wish to 
take stenotypy rather than Gregg short- 
hand. You do not list stenotypy. Can 
I get it at your college? 

My father is Norwegian and wants 
me to go to a college that teaches 
Norse. I supposed that I would have 
to go north to ........, but Miss Blank 
tells me that you can furnish instruc- 
tion in it for reading purposes. Is this 
true? 

I see only Cicero and Vergil given in 
your catalogue. I had both in high 
school. Can I get two additional years 
of Latin at your college? 

I would like to become an architect. 
I notice that you have courses in the 
History of Architecture and in Home 
Architecture in your catalogue, but 
while I would like to take these 
courses, they are not all I want. I also 
want a good two years’ course in archi- 
tectural drawing, and I don’t see it 
listed. Could you offer it for me? 

Do you offer instruction in Greek? 
I have had two years of it in high 
school, and it is my favorite subject. 


How would junior college admin- 
istrators meet these questions? Sug- 
gest the value of courses listed in- 
stead? Try to persuade the girl who 
wants to be an architect that she 
should obtain a good, cultural edu- 
cation first? Suggest a certain four- 
year college, or the state university? 


* Instructional Adviser, Crescent Col- 
lege, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 


We wouldn’t. In every case we 
could truthfully answer, “Yes, we 
can obtain obstruction for you in 
the course you desire under a com- 
petent teacher who will give the 
assignments, correct your papers, 
and give you necessary help. You 
probably would be the only student 
taking the course should you come 
to Crescent College, but every effort 
will be made to make the course 
interesting and profitable for you. 
Your lesson preparation will be at 
regular hours under capable super- 
vision. The college will furnish you 
with reference material; and, if 
you pass the course, it will accept 
toward its own diploma the credit 
you have earned.” 

We are a small junior college 
with a teaching faculty of fifteen, 
and an enrollment limit of one hun- 
dred young women. How, then, can 
we make such an answer in good 
faith? If we depended entirely upon 
the qualifications of our own resi- 
dent faculty for such instruction, 
we could not do it. We are enabled 
to make this answer thanks to an 
adaptation of the Benton Harbor 
plan to our own system of individ- 
ual instruction. 


BENTON HARBOR PLAN 


The writer first heard of the Ben- 
ton Harbor plan through Dr. John 
Rufi of the University of Missouri. 
It is a method by which a trade, 
technical, or business course, for 
which so few high-school students 
apply that it does not warrant the 
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Enriching the Junior College Program 


installation of equipment and added 
teachers, may, nevertheless, be taken 
by those desiring it through co- 
operation with the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. The plan as 
worked out at Benton Harbor is 
simple and flexible. A supervisor 
of correspondence study is ap- 
pointed who gives counsel to pupils 
desiring vocational training. He 
outlines a course of study for the 
individual pupils, and arranges for 
instruction pamphlets, equipment, 
and the like, from the International 
Correspondence Schools. He also 
gives the necessary supervision of 
instruction, but not the instruction 
itself. This comes from Scranton, 
and the examination on each unit 
of work is sent to Scranton for cor- 
rection. The per capita cost of in- 
struction is much less than it would 
be for small groups under resident 
teachers. 

Charles A. Semler, principal, Ben- 
ton Harbor High School, writes: 


We have been using International 
Correspondence School texts and in- 
struction service on the unit plan for 
the last six or eight years with a high 
degree of success. The subjects are 
studied under the direction of a compe- 
tent teacher and each student is al- 
lowed credit toward graduation when 
the units are satisfactorily completed. 
We consider this work some of the 
best we do. 


THE SYSTEM AT CRESCENT COLLEGE 


When the writer came to Cres- 
cent College in the fall of 1929, it 
was with the understanding that an 
individual instruction system on 
the college level would be attempted 
by which students might progress 
as rapidly as their ability would 
permit. 


o19 


We have a teachers’ week before 
college opens in the fall, during 
which time we train our teachers 
in the methods of the Crescent Col- 
lege system of individual instruc- 
tion. We require our faculty mem- 
bers to divide each course which 
they will teach into its units of 
learning, and to prepare assign- 
ments to cover each unit. Some- 
times there will be one assignment 
for each unit, sometimes many, de- 
pending upon the length of the unit. 
The assignments are to reveal, not 
obscure, the essential oneness of the 
unit of learning of which they are 
a part. We ask that, in so far as is 
possible, there be eight assignments 
for each semester-hour’s credit in 
a course, but this is by no means 
an absolute requirement. It does 
have, however, administrative value, 
and serves to keep all courses at 
about the same degree of work for 
equivalent credit. 

For each unit of learning (not 
necessarily for each assignment) 
the instructor is to prepare a pre- 
test. In foreign languages, of course, 
this pre-test is over the necessary 
elements in English grammar and 
rhetoric required for intelligent 
mastery of material in the unit; or 
is over historical, geographical, or 
social background for literature to 
be read; it is not over new foreign 
vocabulary or grammar to be mas- 
tered. The pre-test is for diagnostic 
and remedial teaching, which is the 
central core of our individual sys- 
tem of instruction. The pre-test 
may even reveal in some subjects 
that, in a particular case, the unit 
of learning in question may be 
safely omitted. 

Each unit also has its student 
check-test and its mastery test. The 
first is a self-administered and self- 
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corrective objective test, covering 
the essentials in the unit, which the 
student gives herself to see if she 
is ready to come before the instruc- 
tor for the mastery test over the 
unit. The latter is the examination 
over the unit of learning. It must 
represent mastery commensurate 
with a student’s ability in order to 
be considered satisfactory. 

The pre-test, check-test, and ex- 
amination may or may not be a part 
of each assignment—preferably not 
if the unity of the unit of learning 


.is obscured thereby. The assign- 


ment essentially is a task, written 
or otherwise, whose satisfactory ac- 
complishment by the student will 
contribute definitely toward mas- 
tery of the unit of learning of which 
it is a part. Assignments should be 
so clearly stated, and so definite in 
directions, that a student will have 
no difficulty in understanding what 
is expected of her. She should be 
able to proceed to her task with 
little or no further direction. The 
supervision furnished assignment 
preparation is for two purposes: 
first, to strengthen regular and 
prompt habits of application; and, 
second, to furnish the supervisor of 
instruction opportunity to do reme- 
dial teaching from diagnosis of the 
results of the pre-test over the par- 
ticular unit of learning of which the 
assignment is a part. 

The complete course of study 
should also have its pre-test, its 
brief overview, its final check-test, 
and its final mastery examination 
by which a student obtains final col- 
lege credit for the course of study 
in question. The overview may be 
written and presented to the stu- 
dent; it may be a brief manual giv- 
ing a résumé of the field of knowl- 
edge covered by the course of study, 


which the instructor gives the stu- 
dent as a reference reading; or it 
may even be a brief series of talks 
which the instructor gives the stu- 
dents in a group at the beginning of 
the course. 

With typewriters and modern 
duplicating machines available, 
there is absolutely no reason for 
dictating assignments to students, 
We find a hektograph type of du- 
plicator the most satisfactory for 
turning out instruction sheets. The 
mimeograph stencils are more ex- 
pensive, and there is a tendency to 
turn out too many copies of each 
assignment. It is our experience 
that we generally will not use the 
same assignment twice in exactly 
the same form. Instructors learn by 
experience, and assignments im- 
prove yearly. 

Under our system of instruction 
no student is permitted to carry 
more than seventeen semester-hours 
of work at any one time. However, 
if a student completes a course in 
less than the normal time, she is 
encouraged to take up another 
course in its place, provided that 
her other work is progressing nor- 
mally. Other than limiting the 
amount of work which a student 
may carry at any one time, and the 
necessary precaution against over- 
work and developing grinds, Cres- 
cent College does not limit the num- 
ber of hours which a student may 
earn in a year. 


ADAPTING THE BENTON HARBOR PLAN 


It can thus be seen that we al- 
ready possess the necessary pre- 
requisites for a successful self-ad- 
ministered program of studies. The 
only difference between our own 
program and a well-organized home- 
study program is the regular-time- 
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and-place feature of study under a 
supervisor of instruction. As our 
entire system is geared to the indi- 
vidual student rather than to a 
class, it makes it easy to adjust 
correspondence courses to our own 
system. Therefore, when a girl 
wished stenotypy last year, the 
course of instruction was obtained 
for her from the LaSalle Extension 
University, and a regular hour was 
set apart during which she studied 
under the supervision of our busi- 
ness instructor. Her progress was 
so rapid that she completed the nec- 
essary instruction the first semes- 
ter, and took dictation with ad- 
vanced Gregg students during the 
second. Another girl, who was do- 
ing practice teaching in the public 
schools, became interested in reme- 
dial reading work with primary 
children. Our own education teach- 
er had a full schedule which would 
not permit her to prepare this addi- 
tional subject, but the desired 
course was obtained from the ex- 
tension division of the University 
of Arkansas. Instruction and cor- 
rection of papers came from the 
University, with our own education 
instructor furnishing supervision. 
The girl completed her three-hour 
course in about twelve weeks. For 
the girl who wishes Norwegian, an 
excellent course may be obtained 
from the University of Minnesota. 
The Greek and Latin courses may 
be obtained from several universi- 
ties. The course in architectural 
drawing may come from the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 
The examples chosen have pur- 
posely been the more unusual ones. 
There are really very few students 
taking courses from extension agen- 
cies. We find as yet that the aver- 
age student is not of an especially 


inquisitive nature, and generally 
prefers to accept a regulation junior 
college course suggested by her ad- 
viser, rather than to explore courses 
with exotic captions. But if she does 
wish to investigate something, let 
her do so while the urge is in her. 
The point is that it is entirely pos- 
sible for the small school to enrich 
its curriculum and meet the indi- 
vidual needs of its pupils without 
sacrificing scholarship, especially if 
the institution itself has a program 
of individual instruction, and if its 
students are already accustomed to 
progressing at a rate of speed com- 
mensurate with their ability. 


ARE THERE ANY QUESTIONS? 


Do you find objections to your 
individual instruction program? 
Yes, chronic bluffers do not like it; 
there is so little opportunity for 
them to show their peculiar talents 
under our instructional system. 

Are there administrative difficul- 
ties arising from students complet- 
ing work at different times? Yes, 
especially toward the close of the 
school year when some are finishing 
courses ahead of schedule, while 
others are not able to complete their 
work before summer vacation be- 
gins. The writer feels that a junior 
college adopting this system should 
be open the year around—or, at 
least, have supervisors of instruc- 
tion present at all times. Such a 
school should have no scheduled 
opening or closing date, and should 
permit registration and withdrawal 
at any time during the year. A 
large junior college operating under 
this system should provide two or 
three formal commencements a 
year; smaller schools should retain 
the present June commencement. If 
the dignity and beauty of a com- 
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mencement are valuable for school 
loyalty, candidates for graduation 
should be required to be present in 
person at the season. 

Do students object to taking non- 
resident instruction? No. We pro- 
vide resident instructors for all the 
conventional junior college subjects. 
The extension instruction is over 
unusual features not generally of- 
fered by junior colleges. Students 
regard them as privileges which our 
own individual instruction system 
provides as added opportunities. 

How does the accomplishment of 
students enrolled in correspondence 
work compare with that in resi- 
dence? We have had too few cases 
for statistical comparison. So far, 
no difference has been noted. 

Do students elect these extension 
courses in addition to their regular 
work? These courses are a part of 
their regular work. A student signs 
for an extension course, from our 
catalogue or an extension catalogue, 
as she would for any other work, 
and it becomes a part of her sched- 
ule until it is completed. Sixteen 
hours constitute a normal student 
schedule, and no student under any 
circumstances is permitted more 
than seventeen hours at any one 
time. There are no extra or non- 
credit courses at Crescent. All class 
and private work in art, dramatics, 
expression, physical education, and 
music are on a definite semester- 
hour’s credit basis which is in- 
cluded under the permitted sixteen 
or seventeen hours. 

Who pays the tuition for the ex- 
tension course—Crescent College, or 
the student? Crescent College. 

Do students earn their credits in 
extension courses from you or from 
the institution furnishing the in- 
struction? From the institution fur- 


nishing the instruction. This credit 
may or may not be transferred to 
us, depending on the needs and 
wishes of the student. 

Do students find difficulty in 
transferring credit earned by ex- 
tension? We have never had a test 
case, but there should usually be no 
difficulty. We utilize extension in- 
struction only from members of the 
National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, or, in vocational training, 
from members of the National 
Home Study Council organized un- 
der the auspices of the United 
States Federal Trade Commission. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been the purpose of this 
article to indicate the possibilities 
for enriching and diversifying the 
junior college curriculum by utiliz- 
ing extension instruction from uni- 
versities and correspondence schools 
as an integral part of the program 
of studies. 

It has been demonstrated that 
such a use of nonresidence instruc- 
tion is particularly easy for a col- 
lege whose own system is that of 
individual instruction on a _ unit 
basis, and where students progress 
as rapidly as their ability permits. 


Not only may the junior college 
foster the ideals and_ attitudes 
which the old colleges developed in 
their students, but it may actually 
teach more than the old curriculum 
could offer.—G. F. WINFIELD. 


“ 


The public junior college is a 
new institution, unhampered by 
traditions. The field is open for ex- 
perimentation by those in whom 
sparkles pioneering imagination.— 
J. E. GIBSON. 
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A Book Collection in American History 


M. FLORENCE THOMPSON* 


In order to be specific and con- 
crete, this article will deal with a 
pook collection for a junior college 
library in California. Before an ade- 
quate book collection in American 
history for a junior college library 
in California can be determined, it 
is necessary to make, not only a 
very careful analysis of the Ameri- 
can history courses that are given 
in junior colleges, but also a study 
of the courses offered at the Univer- 
sity of California, Stanford Univer- 
sity, and University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

After making a study of the cur- 
ricular offerings of fifteen district 
junior colleges it was found that 
twelve were giving courses in the 
history of the Americas. This is a 
general survey course covering 
North America, South America, and 
Central America from 1492 to the 
present time. It places emphasis 
upon the planting of European civi- 
lization in the Western Hemisphere, 
the growth of the colonies, the con- 
test of the continents, the war of 
independence in English - America 
and Hispanic-America, and the de- 
velopment of international rela- 
tions. Three of the colleges are of- 
fering courses in California history 
and one has a course on the west- 
ward movement.? Three of the jun- 
ior colleges are giving courses in 


*Librarian, Drum Hill Junior High 
School Library, Peekskill, New York. 


1S$acramento Junior College, Bulletin, 
1928-29, p. 59. 


2 Ibid. 


United States history and two in 
American history. 


UNIVERSITY COURSES 


This radical break from the tra- 
ditional method of teaching Ameri- 
can history is readily understood if 
the curricular offerings of the Uni- 
versity of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and University of California 
at Los Angeles are examined. 

At Stanford University it was 
found that the following courses 
were offered in the undergraduate 
division: 

American History, 1607-1789 

American History, 1789-1848 

American History, 1848-1920 

Westward Movement 

History of Spanish America 

History of South America since 

1823 


The University of California at 
Los Angeles has an extremely in- 
teresting list of courses which are 
decidedly of the “California school 
of history.” The following broad 
and varied courses are listed: 


History of the Americas 

Great Personalities 
First half-year, United States 
Second half-year, Latin Amer- 

ica 

Pacific Coast History 

History of Canada 

Economic History of the United 
States 


For lower-division students, the 
University of California (Berkeley) 
offers three general courses in his- 
tory: History of England and Great 
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Britain; Modern European History; 
and History of the Americas. It is 
with the last that this study is con- 
cerned. According to the catalogue, 
the History of the Americas is: 


A general survey of the history of 
the Western Hemisphere from the dis- 
covery to the present time. The plant- 
ing of European civilization in the 
Western Hemisphere, the growth of 
the colonies of the different nations, 
colonial systems, the international 
contest for the continents, the wars of 
independence in English America, the 
development of the independent Amer- 
ican republics, their relations with 
each other and the rest of the world. 


This course was first given at the 
University of California about ten 
years ago by Professor H. E. Bolton. 
It was received with great enthusi- 
asm by the students at the Univer- 
sity, and it has spread to other in- 
stitutions. On this general survey 
course of the Western Hemisphere 
the American history course offered 
in twelve of the district junior col- 
leges is based. In his syllabus, Dr. 
Bolton makes the following state- 
ment concerning this new course: 


The time has come for a broader 
course in American history, to supple- 
ment the type of course in national 
history traditionally given. European 
history cannot be learned from books 
dealing alone with England or France 
or Germany, nor can American history 
be adequately taught if confined to the 
United States or Brazil or Canada or 
Mexico. Most present-day political 
boundary lines in America are of re- 
cent origin; culture and commerce 
quite generally ignore them. In this 


country the study of thirteen English 
colonies and the United States in iso- 
lation has obscured many of the larger 
factors in their development. Similar 
distortion has resulted from the teach- 
ing of national history alone in other 
American countries. The day of iso- 
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lation is past. The increasing impor- 
tance of inter- American relations 
makes imperative a better understand- 
ing by each of the history and culture 
of all. This is so patent that it needs 
no demonstration, and for the future I 
foresee two types of college courses in 
American history: an introductory, 
synthetic course, embracing the entire 
Western Hemisphere, analogous to 
courses in general European history; 
and courses on the traditional lines, 
dealing with the history of the United 
States or any other individual Ameri- 
can nation. 


This is a new note in the teaching 
of American history in the colleges 
and universities, and one _ that 
should gain in influence as the 
“newer history” is better under- 
stood. Courses in national history 
are desirable, but they no longer 
meet the demands for a general 
“synthetic” course in American his- 
tory. In order to understand the 
economic and political history of 
the United States, the history of 
the Americas as a whole must be 
studied. 


BOOK COLLECTION IN HISTORY 


In the preceding paragraphs the 
writer has endeavored to make an 
analysis of the curricular offerings 
in American history of the junior 
colleges and the three large univer- 
sities of California to determine the 
materials essential to such a list. 

In an effort to determine what 
constitutes an adequate book collec- 
tion in American history, the writer 
has selected as the basis of the 
study the books listed in the 970’s to 
the 980’s of the decimal classifica- 
tion as shown by the shelf-lists of 
nine junior college libraries of Cali- 
fornia. 

According to a paper by Dwight C. 
Baker, “A Comparison of the Uni- 
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versity of California and District 
Junior College Offerings in Basic 
Lower Division Courses,’’* delivered 
before the Northern California Jun- 
ior College Association at the an- 
nual meeting at Menlo Junior Col- 
lege on October 5, 1929, out of fif- 
teen‘ district junior colleges report- 
ing, twelve were listed as offering 
courses in American history. With 
this list as the basis of study, letters 
were sent to the following junior 
colleges asking the librarians if it 
would be possible to have a copy 
of the shelf-list for books listed in 
the 970’s to the 980’s: Chaffey, Glen- 
dale, Long Beach, Marin, Modesto, 
Pasadena, Riverside, Sacramento, 


3 Obtained from the author. In mimeo- 
graph form. 


4 There were sixteen district junior col- 
leges in California. San Jose Junior Col- 
lege did not report. 


5 American Library Association (Cata- 
logue for Undergraduate Library, compiled 
by C. B. Shaw), mimeograph check-list; 
American Library Association, A.L.A. Cat- 
alog of Books, 1926 (Chicago, A.L.A., 
1926); Barnard College Shelf-List of 
Books in American History; H. E. Bolton, 
History of the Americas (a syllabus with 
maps) (Boston, Ginn, 1928); Edward 
Channing, A. B. Hart, and F. J. Turner, 
Guide to the Study and Reading of Ameri- 
can History (Boston, Ginn, 1912); H. I. 
Hoskins, Guide to Latin-American History 
(Boston, Heath, 1922); Hayward Keniston, 
List of Works for the Study of Hispanic- 
American History (New York, 1920); J. N. 
Larned, Literature of American History 
(Boston, Houghton, 1902); W. W. Pierson, 
Hispanic-American History (a syllabus) ; 
H. I. Priestley, Mexican Nation, a History 
(New York, Macmillan, 1922); H. I. Priest- 
ley, Modern Mexican History (New York, 
The Institute of International Education, 
1920), Syllabus No. 6; M. F. Sears, Stand- 
ard Catalog of Public Libraries: History 
and Sections (an annotated list of 1,900 
titles with full analytical index); R. G. 
Trotter, Canadian History, a Syllabus and 
Guide to Reading (New York, Macmillan, 
1926). 


San Bernardino, San Mateo, Santa 
Ana, Santa Rosa. 

Shelf - lists were received from 
nine of the junior colleges. Of the 
remaining three colleges, one re- 
ported the list of books in American 
history so small that it would be of 
little value; one reported no course 
in American history; and only one 
failed to reply. 

After the shelf-lists from the nine 
district junior colleges had been re- 
ceived, the following steps were 
taken to determine the books most 
essential in the study of American 
history: 

1. The titles received from each li- 
brary were counted. 

2. The cards were arranged alpha- 
betically by author to show the num- 
ber of single titles and duplicate titles 
found in the various libraries. 

3. The titles were then checked by 
thirteen bibliographies and syllabi.5 

4, All doubtful titles and all titles, 
with few exceptions, not falling within 
the 970-980 group were ruled out. 

5. If a title appeared on two or more 
lists, its inclusion was considered nec- 
essary, but on the other hand, because 
a title appeared in two or more libra- 
ries it was not always considered of 
sufficient authority to be included. The 
final authorities in every case were the 
syllabi of the universities offering 
courses in United States, Canadian, 
and Hispanic-American history. 


From an analysis of the shelf- 
lists it was found that of the total 
of 1,876 cards there were 868 differ- 
ent titles, of which 594 appeared in 
only one library and 274 appeared 
in two or more libraries. The aver- 
age number of titles in American 
history for the nine district junior 
colleges was 208. 

After making a careful check 
with the bibliographies and the syl- 
labi, 512 titles were discarded, and 
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356 titles were retained as essential. 
In addition, nineteen titles were 
added, making a total of 375 titles 
to be included in the final list. 

It was found from this analysis 
that only three titles appeared in 
all nine junior college libraries, five 
titles in eight, and sixteen titles in 
seven of the libraries. 

The three titles appearing in all 
nine libraries were: 


Bassett, History of the United 
States 

Chapman, History of the United 
States 

Farrand, Development of the 
United States 

The twenty-one titles appearing 

in seven or eight of the libraries 
were: 

Beard, Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion 

Boston, Colonization 

Channing, History of the United 
States 

Cleland, History of California 

Fish, Development of American 
Nationality 

Fiske, Critical Period in Ameri- 
can History 

Fiske, Discovery of America 

Forman, Our Republic 

Hockett, Political and Social His- 
tory of the United States 

James, Republic of Latin America 

Lummis, Spanish Pioneer 

Muzzey, United States of America 

McMaster, History of the United 
States 

Paxson, History of the American 
Frontier 

Robertson, History of the Pacific 
Southwest 

Schlesinger, New Viewpoints in 
American History 

Turner, Frontier in America 

Webster, History of Latin Amer- 
ica 
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In checking the number of libra- 
ries having the Chronicles of Amer. 
ica series, it was found that eight of 
the nine junior college libraries had 
either complete sets, or at least the 
more important titles. Three libra- 
ries possessed the Chronicles of 
Canada series, and four the Ameri- 
can Nation series. 

After discarding all doubtful 
titles and all titles not falling 
within the 970’s to the 980’s, a 
count was made to see how many 
out of the total number retained, 
356, plus the added titles, would 
fall under the classification of 
United States history, Canadian his- 
tory, and Hispanic - American his- 
tory. 

It was found that out of the total 
of 375 titles, 66 were in the Cana- 
dian group, 94 were in the Hispanic- 
American group, and the remaining 
215 were in United States history. 
Such a grouping as this is of little 
value, for a majority of the titles 
falling under United States contain 
much material that can be used for 
the study of United States history 
and Hispanic - American history. 
The material overlaps, and rightly 
so, for there can be no distinct line 
of demarcation between the three 
main divisions of the “History of 
the Americas.” 


In these recent decades the col- 
lege of liberal arts, as a result of 
its own incoherence, the advance of 
the junior college, and the en- 
croachments of the _ professional 
and vocational schools, has been 
subjected to a severe defensive re- 
examination as to its place in the 
scheme of higher education.—From 
inaugural address of FRANK P. GRa- 
HAM, President of the University of 
North Carolina. 
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Guidance in the Private Junior College 


CHARLES T. 


Guidance is not a problem pecul- 
iar to the private junior college. On 
the contrary, in its broader signifi- 
cance it is common to all branches 
of education and to all institutions. 
However, since the private junior 
college in its relationship to the stu- 
dent stands in loco parentis and 
since it has far more facilities than 
the public junior college for coun- 
seling, a failure to hold this func- 
tion up as one of first importance 
would be to miss the very reason 
for which the private junior college 
exists. The private institution has 
no place in our educational organi- 
zation unless it can offer a service 
not readily obtainable elsewhere. 
High tuitions and separate educa- 
tional plants cannot be justified if 
they lead merely to a repetition of 
well-established public junior col- 
lege curricula. 

Guidance is many times referred 
to in connection with one of its 
component parts, such as vocational 
guidance, educational guidance, or 
moral guidance. This treatment is 
quite superficial, for in its broader 
sense the term is all-inclusive and 
might better be termed a training 
for successful living. In this broad 
sense a guidance program should 
be as many-sided as the combina- 
tion of elements which go to make 
up the individual characters and 
personalities of the institution con- 
cerned. If educational counseling is 
directed toward the goal of leading 


*Dean of Menlo Junior College, Menlo 
Park, California. 


VANDERVORT* 


the student on to a position of self- 
dependence in higher education, 
then guidance in its broader sense 
should lead to a position of self- 
dependence in a life situation. 


METHODS OF APPROACH 


While the problem of guidance is 
common to all institutions, the 
methods of approach vary widely. 
Among the older plans might be 
listed the group plan, by which 
large numbers of students are coun- 
seled through an orientation course 
or a freshman advisory week; the 
assignment plan, where the student 
personnel is divided among a cer- 
tain number of designated coun- 
selors; and what might be termed 
the general plan, where each teach- 
er of the organization is considered 
a counselor, but without any defi- 
nite organization. All of these plans 
present weaknesses which are self- 
evident. In the group plan the in- 
dividual problem is too often over- 
looked. In the assignment plan the 
confidential relationship between 
student and counselor is lacking, 
through alphabetical or other me- 
chanical assignment; while in the 
general plan, where the problem of 
guidance is everybody’s business, it 
has been aptly said that it will even- 
tually become nobody’s business. 


THE MENLO PLAN 


The guidance program in opera- 
tion at Menlo Junior College is based 
upon the principle that to be effec- 
tive it must reach each and every 
student enrolled in the institution. 
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It is, therefore, very highly organ- 
ized, although the enrollment of one 
hundred seventy-five is not con- 
sidered large. In developing this 
organization Menlo has accepted the 
challenge that a boarding school 
must offer its clientele something 
more in the way of counsel and 
guidance than might be expected 
from a non-boarding institution. At 
the same time it is also recognized 
that each and every teacher of the 
institution will not be successful as 
a counselor. The plan utilizes the 
abilities of the skilled counselors 
and uses the balance of the person- 
nel for ferreting out information of 
value to the program and in dis- 
covering those students who are in 
need of adjustment. It frequently 
happens that the student who is in 
the greatest need of this help is the 
most difficult to locate. Information 
of this type comes under the most 
unexpected circumstances and there- 
fore each member of the organiza- 
tion is trained to be alert to the 
needs of the guidance program. 
Since a boarding school is some- 
what analogous to a close family 
situation, information concerning 
problem cases may be _ expected 
from a great many different sources, 
such as classroom teachers, dormi- 
tory supervisors, dining-room su- 
pervisors, manager of the co-opera- 
tive store, and even the barber may 
drop a hint which uncovers a prob- 
lem in time for preventive treat- 
ment. 

At Menlo the dean is the respon- 
sible head of the entire guidance 
program. Through the network of 
the guidance organization, of which 
every member of the institution is a 
part, information which might have 
any possible bearing upon student 
problems is relayed to him for re- 
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cording. If the case is one which 
he can handle directly he will do so, 
but if some other counselor is in a 
better position to handle the prob- 
lem it is delegated to him, the re- 
sults being reported back and made 
a matter of record. The central rec- 
ord is an important item, since all 
the information except academic 
record concerning a certain student 
is located in one place. This record 
becomes quite valuable when the 
round-table technique is used on a 
problem case. It also insures the 
proper degree of confidence, since 
the dean will release this informa- 
tion only to those who are entitled 
to receive it, and then with proper 
interpretation. Such records are 
quite complete and the items en- 
tered there vary all the way from a 
notation of the time when the stu- 
dent went to bed the night of Octo- 
ber 14 to the name and address of 
the young lady in a near-by town to 
whom he is engaged. 


PRE-REGISTRATION INFORMATION 


When it was discovered that 
much time was lost each fall after 
the opening of school in gathering 
information and locating problem 
cases, the activities of the guidance 
organization were expanded to in- 
clude the gathering of information 
before the opening of school. At 
present this begins as soon as a stu- 
dent makes an application for en- 
rollment. At this time it is useless 
to attempt to get accurate informa- 
tion concerning certain matters 
from the applicant or his family, 
for as long as the application is 
pending these statements are al- 
ways colored by the possibility of 
a rejection. On the other hand 
statements of high-school princi- 
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pals, teachers, business and civic 
leaders with whom the applicant 
has come in contact, will usually 
yield very accurate information con- 
cerning his fitness for admission. 

After the applicant is formally 
admitted more accurate and com- 
plete information may be expected 
from his parents and members of 
his immediate family. A question- 
naire is sent to his home, asking his 
parents to co-operate in the giving 
of certain information, pointing out 
that a full and complete statement 
concerning the boy will enable him 
to make the most successful adjust- 
ment possible to his new school 
situation and insure to him the 
optimum benefit from the coming 
academic year. This questionnaire 
covers such points as what and how 
much the boy reads, what his par- 
ticular hobbies are, his special apti- 
tudes and skills, interest in athletic 
and non-athletic activities, his fu- 
ture academic plans, and also those 
which the parent holds for him, his 
personality traits, health and finan- 
cial information. It is found that 
parents are willing, especially when 
itis pointed out that the results will 
be beneficial to their son, to make 
helpful statements concerning his 
past history and present possibili- 
ties as they see them. 

During the late summer these 
data are collected, organized, and 
disseminated to all who are con- 
cerned with the particular problem. 
When John Doe reports to his dor- 
mitory on the opening day of school 
it is known by those in charge of 
the dormitory that he has a radio 
hobby and should be given an iso- 
lated single room where he will not 
annoy others. When he reports for 
physical education it is known (al- 
though this will be checked by 


physical examination) that he has 
a weak heart and should not be 
scheduled for strenuous exercise. 
When he reports to the dining-room 
for his first meal it may be known 
that he refuses to eat vegetables and 
has not given serious consideration 
to his table manners; and when he 
reports to his history class it is 
known by the teacher that he has 
an aversion to this subject due to 
his high-school experience. It is be- 
lieved that this plan gives the coun- 
selor a six months’ head start on 
his problem. 


METHODS DESCRIBED 


The whole plan is supplemented 
by certain phases of group counsel- 
ing. The three days prior to regis- 
tration are set apart for conferences 
with all new students. This work 
is chiefly of an academic nature and 
all new students are required to 
confer with the heads of depart- 
ments in which it is expected they 
will take the majority of their aca- 
demic work for the first two years. 
It is during this time that the Eng- 
lish A and College Aptitude exami- 
nations are given. Much group coun- 
seling is also done in the course in 
orientation which is required of all 
freshmen during their first semes- 
ter. 

The program at Menlo holds tena- 
ciously to the principle that the ap- 
proach shall be helpful and confi- 
dential, and that each case shall be 
handled with a sympathetic under- 
standing of young men and their 
problems. Counselors are trained to 
recognize that a critical or vindic- 
tive point of view is abortive of any 
constructive result but also that 
sugar-coated methods will not train 
the student to think for himself or 
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to stand on his own two feet. The 
plan of the counselor is to organize 
the problem and assist the student 
in its analysis but when the issues 
have been clearly defined the stu- 
dent himself is permitted to make 
his own decision in a logical way. 
As the student progresses with his 
education, more and more responsi- 
bility is placed upon him, so that 
upon graduation he may be able to 
make his own way. 

The technique of the student in- 
terview is also carefully studied, as 
success or failure often hinges on 
the interview generally, and very 
frequently upon the opening state- 
ment or greeting. A common tech- 
nique in establishing rapport is to 
open a conference with a discussion 
of an irrelevant matter, information 
concerning which is obtained from 
the questionnaire. This generally 
leads the student to believe that the 
counselor knows a great deal more 
about him and his past than he at 
first expected, and the discussion 
of the unimportant matter usually 
leads to intimate statements con- 
cerning his present or more difficult 
problem. Thus the ice is broken and 
the counseling machinery moves 
forward. 

Recognizing the value of stand- 
ardized tests for prognostic and 
diagnostic purposes, this part of the 
program is as extensive as_ the 
budget will permit. While the tests 
used are not always the same from 
year to year, they generally cover 
the following fields: general intel- 
ligence, college aptitude, general 
achievement, specific subjects, emo- 
tional control, vocational interest, 
and personality. Co-operation is 
also undertaken with larger move- 
ments such as state and national 
surveys. 
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TYPES RECOGNIZED 


While it is true that each student 
is a separate personality and the 
counselor should not attempt to 
place them in categories, still a few 
well-recognized types occur in suffi- 
cient numbers to discuss them as a 
group. The following are a few of 
the groups which have been identi- 
fied at Menlo: 

1. The boy who has never been a 
complete scholastic success but is 
buoyant in spirit and unaware of 
the limitations in his own ability 
and wishes university preparation, 
He often selects the most difficult 
course, such as law at Harvard or 
engineering at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. This problem is 
not so difficult if located in the 
high school, for here the student 
can be scheduled in a difficult pre- 
paratory course to convince him by 
his own failure that he is _ not 
adapted to this field of endeavor. 
In college, however, where failure 
is more serious, the remedy becomes 
as bad as the disease. To convince 
this student of the fatality of at- 
tempting a purely academic pro- 
gram and to direct him into practi- 
cal vocational fields is a real prob- 
lem and if handled successfully 
without loss of time or credit, 
should stamp the counselor con- 
cerned as a real expert in his field. 

2. The boy who is rather bright 
but, owing to laziness or dissipa- 
tion, wastes his time and becomes 
a scholastic failure. This type is 
usually lacking in certain character 
traits and is unable to stand the 
freedom of a higher institution of 
learning. It has been observed at 
Menlo that students of this type 
come most frequently from former 
situations where they have been 
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either nurse-maided along or held 
down by rigid requirements such as 
prevail in a military school. The 
problem requires eternal vigilance 
on the part of the counselor if this 
boy is to be saved. 

3. The boy with fairly good abil- 
ity but with a strong inferiorily 
complex resulting from early home 
training or early school experience. 
To tell him that he can do the work 
is usually insufficient, but to direct 
him for the first semester in courses 
where he can legitimately earn high 
marks and to get him interested in 
an extracurricular activity in which 
he can succeed and receive some 
form of public acclamation will 
many times work wonders even in 
one semester. 

4. The mature boy who has seen 
too much of the world and is too 
sophisticated and therefore becomes 
amoral problem. At the junior col- 
lege level this boy has usually gone 
too far to be reached by remedial 
treatment and because of the close 
contact in a boarding school an 
early amputation is usually neces- 
sary for the protection of the group. 

5. The boy who is old beyond his 
years. He is overly conscientious 
and therefore studies too much and 
takes life far too seriously. A very 
few boys each year probably injure 
their health in this way. They need 
to be taught to play. 

6. The plugger who lacks native 
ability but who “gets by” in junior 
college on stick-to-it-iveness. This 
boy becomes a serious academic 
problem when the question of fu- 
ture university recommendation 
arises. He usually has enough abil- 
ity to finish junior college with a 
fair record and if properly coun- 
Seled as to his university career, he 
may do average work there. He 
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must, however, select a field of 
study commensurate with his abil- 
ity. 

7. The athletic “bum” whose sole 
academic interest is to remain eli- 
gible in order that he may play foot- 
ball. If the situation is worthy of 
serious consideration this student 
might be advised to go to an insti- 
tution where this type of arrange- 
ment is encouraged. Fortunately 
the number of these institutions is 
rapidly declining each year. 

8. The “fresh guy” who grew to 
be too big for his home town before 
going to college. His malady is not 
serious and students usually take 
care of him themselves. If this can 
be done without the harmful results 
which follow hazing it is probably 
the best thing that can happen to 
this type of boy. 

9. The good boy who is really too 
good for the rest of the student body 
and therefore cannot be accepted by 
them. He acquires the nickname of 
“Lily” or “Pansy.” Usually the stu- 
dents will inject a few rough spots 
into his makeup and make of him 
a “regular guy” by the end of one 
or two years. 

10. The “apple polisher” who be- 
comes a menace to the weak and 
unsuspecting teacher and uses this 
easy method of obtaining grades. 
This student can best be reached 
through the individual classroom 
teacher and if all are informed of 
his methods a unified program of 
discouragement, coupled with a 
lack of social standing among the 
students, usually brings the desired 
result. 

11. The cheater or stealer. This 
group may be divided into two sep- 
arate divisions, only one of which 
involves moral turpitude. If the of- 
fense is intentional and vicious, 
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summary dismissal appears to be 
the only solution. However, if it is 
only a misdemeanor committed in 
a careless or negligent way the case 
may be saved by effective counsel- 
ing. 

12. The natural crabber who is 
never satisfied with anything in the 
institution. Usually he likes the in- 
stitution at heart but has so fixed 
his conduct pattern that he himself 
is unaware of his complaining. A 
complete list of all of his complaints 
over a given period, coupled with a 
request that if he does not like his 
present environment he might find 
it desirable to move on_ usually 
brings the desired result. 

What are the results of such a 
plan? A natural question, but the 
answer is another story too lengthy 
to report here. In such work every 
case cannot be attended by success, 
but successes are frequent enough 
to encourage the counselor to take 
the optimistic point of view that no 
case will be considered hopeless. 


This new type of higher educa- 
tion, the junior college, is now on 
its way. I think there can be no 
reasonable doubt that within the 
next half-century it will sweep the 
country as irresistibly as the public 
high school swept it during the sec- 
ond half of the last century.—Max 
McConn. 


Because of its immense experi- 
mental possibilities, it is safe to say 
that, dollar for dollar, money put 
into junior colleges of flexible, pro- 
gressive type will do more for the 
cause and progress of education 
just at this moment than money 
spent for any other educational 
purpose.—STANWOOD CoBB. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


In School and Society for Febru- 
ary 6, 1932, President Franklin W. 
Johnson, of Colby College, discusses 
the liberal arts college and the rela- 
tion of the junior college movement 
to it. He says, in part: 


The increased number of students 
has perplexed both the smaller col- 
leges and the larger universities. The 
rise and rapid development of the 
junior college has furnished some re- 
lief to the latter and perhaps some 
added anxiety to the former. The 
present situation may be described as 
one of flux, not of chaos. The propo- 
nents of the junior college look upon 
this new type of organization not 
merely as supplementing the oppor- 
tunities already existing for education 
above the secondary school, but as 
soon to supplant the four-year college 
itself. The burden of proof rests upon 
the junior college as to whether this 
is likely or desirable. As yet, the jun- 
ior college certainly has not taken 
over the functions of the liberal arts 
college. A few years ago some of our 
outstanding educators urged a short- 
ening of the time devoted to secondary 
and collegiate education. This is now 
plainly contrary to social tendencies 
easily discernible. | 


If junior colleges are to be ad- 
mitted to full academic fellowship, 
they must look to their libraries at 
once. — College and Reference Li- 
brary Yearbook, No. 1. 


Education for all the people is 
America’s noblest contribution to 
civilization. The old ideal of train- 
ing a few for leadership has been 
superseded by the modern idea of 
universal education to increase na- 
tional harmony and unity of action. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
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A Four-Year Junior College for Men 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL A. M. HITCH* 


An experiment in a four-year 
junior college for young men is to 
be found in the Kemper Military 
School at Boonville, Missouri. Kem- 
per had had a successful career as 
a boys’ boarding school of high- 
school grade for over three-quarters 
of a century when, in 1923, it de- 
cided to add junior college courses 
to the curriculum. 

In addition to the usual argu- 
ments for the junior college a rather 
interesting shift in the relative size 
of the classes was a potent factor 
in reaching the decision to add jun- 
ior college work. In 1909 when the 
school offered the four years of 
high school, the freshman class was 
the largest, followed in order of size 
by the sophomore, the junior, and 
the senior, the last named being less 
than half as large as the freshman. 
In 1922 the order of size had been 
completely reversed, the senior be- 
ing nearly twice as large as the 
freshman. There had been a grow- 
ing tendency for boys to enter later 
in the course. Many seniors and 
even graduates of public high 
schools came for one year of further 
preparation or for added maturity 
before going to the university. In 
fact, in the class of 1923 a third of 
the school graduated. The junior 
college was organized partly with 
the hope of avoiding an excessive 
turnover in the student body. 

The advice of educators in junior 
colleges for women and in univer- 


*Superintendent of Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri. 


sities was sought. Particularly help- 
ful advice came from President 
Wood of Stephens College; Presi- 
dent Lee of Christian College; and 
from President Jones, Professor El- 
liff, and the members of the Junior 
College Committee of the University 
of Missouri. It was the general if not 
unanimous opinion of these men 
that there was as much demand for 
junior colleges for men as _ for 
women. Notes of warning were 
sounded however in the fear that 
(a) the plan would not appeal to 
young men although it might ap- 
peal to their parents, (5b) high- 
school and college students would 
not mix, and, a corollary, (c) either 
the college would be played up and 
the high school would atrophy and 
die, or the high school would be 
played up and the college would 
languish and soon perish. There 
was considerable truth in these 
warnings as proved by examples 
available then and since; but know- 
ing dangers is one way to avoid 
them. 

Eight years of experience have 
shown that while the junior college 
idea appeals much more strongly 
to parents, it has a considerable ap- 
peal to their sons; that while there 
is a line of cleavage, real or arti- 
ficial, between high-school and col- 
lege students, the difficulties arising 
from placing the two groups to- 
gether are not nearly as great as 
feared and do not defy solution; 
and that the college could easily 
run away with the high school if 
not held in check. In the attempt 
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to hold it in check the rules gov- 
erning the conduct and perform- 
ance of all cadets is the same as 
heretofore, no special privileges be- 
ing shown the older group. Every 
effort in fact has been made to 
amalgamate the entire corps. 


GROWTH SINCE 1923 


The junior college began in 1923 
with forty-nine freshmen. The next 
year showed sixty-one freshmen and 
twenty sophomores. The enrollment 
of the school by classes during the 
last twenty-two years is shown in 
Table I. 


ACCREDITATION 


Since most Kemper cadets expect 
to continue their education in higher 
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states and annually go to thirty or 
more institutions. Courses were or- 
ganized, teachers employed, and li- 
brary and laboratories equipped to 
meet the approval of the Junior 
College Committee of the University 
of Missouri. Temporary accrediting 
was granted by this committee and 
full accreditation was given as soon 
as the work of the two years was 
actually being done. 


FOUR-YEAR PLAN ADOPTED 


From the organization of the jun- 
ior college the institution had been 
organized on a six-year basis with 
four years of high school and two 
of junior college, but in 1928 the 
2-4 plan was adopted giving two 
years of high school, known as first 
and second preparatory, and four 


TABLE I 
High School Junior College 
Year Total Eighth  Fresh- Sopho- Jun- Sen- Fresh- Sopho- 
Grade men mores iors iors men mores 

WGOO-16 .nccccccce 144 31 39 34 25 15 
DEE Ktkevevons 160 48 29 35 24 24 
rrr 130 30 39 28 16 17 
156 28 48 35 33 12 
eee 158 22 35 46 34 21 
ee ee 146 13 25 33 50 25 
198 19 51 41 53 34 
Perr 217 30 49 59 47 32 
341 49 92 93 71 36 
ere 501 42 114 145 121 79 
503 126 153 132 92 
425 90 127 108 100 
352 60 89 122 81 
Se sccentenee 357 9 61 77 99 111 
372 73 68 103 79 49 
eee 346 38 87 63 77 61 20 
DE vssevaeves 402 42 74 107 81 75 23 
re 360 39 67 69 88 71 26 
ok ee 383 37 67 75 66 108 30 
394 37 48 80 84 100 45 
426 43 57 85 97 112 32 
396 39 52 55 91 107 52 


institutions, accrediting by higher 
institutions is of vital importance. 
This was all the more necessary be- 
cause these boys come from many 


years of junior college, known as 
freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
senior. 

One purpose of the change was 
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to give greater unification to the 
school, especially as this affected 
the four older and larger classes. It 
was an effort to pull the last two 
classes of high school up to the jun- 
ior college level rather than pull the 
upper classes down to the high- 
school level. The “college” portion 
of the school became by this move 
the main part of the institution, 
numbering three-fourths of the en- 
rollment and including practically 
all the leaders by age, rank, or nat- 
ural ability. 

A second purpose was to make 
more apparent and real a better or- 
ganized and unified curriculum ex- 
tending through the last two years 
of high school and the first two of 
college. It is here that the experts 
point out the great loss from dupli- 
cation of subject-matter, amounting 
to as much as 20 per cent of the 
student’s work, according to Koos. 
The Kemper curriculum is now so 
organized that if a cadet should 
take government in junior college it 
will be a very different course from 
what he had under the head of 
civics in high school. If the require- 
ments of his future college specify 
chemistry in high school he will be 
given some other science in junior 
college. The course in English is 
carefully worked out over a six-year 
period with no unnecessary dupli- 
cations. 

A third purpose was to be in line 
with what looked like a growing 
educational ideal, the four-year jun- 
ior college. It included the last 
years of adolescence, the last four 
years of secondary training, and 
tended to remove the detached and 
choppy nature of the two-year in- 
Stitution. 

No attempt was made to save a 
year or more of time by (1) con- 


densing courses, (2) compressing 
four years into three, or (3) skip- 
ping a year or two, as has been at- 
tempted elsewhere. 


INCREASED COST 


There has been some increase in 
cost but it is difficult to say how 
much. The principal increase has 
been in teachers’ salaries. A junior 
college teacher receives as a rule 
about $300 more than a high-school 
teacher. Each of three laboratories 
was improved to the extent of sev- 
eral thousand dollars as was also 
the library, but these are also used 
by high-school classes, to their 
greater profit. 


CHANGE IN RULES 


The rather strict rules of the 
school have not been changed for 
the junior college cadets. The rules 
are much the same as at West Point 
and Annapolis, where they seem to 
work satisfactorily with boys of col- 
legiate grade; so no concession was 
granted to the popular belief that 
college underclassmen should have 
unlimited freedom. The idea of di- 
rection and control had a strong 
appeal to parents who were unwill- 
ing to intrust sixteen- or eighteen- 
year-old sons to the unlimited free- 
dom of some universities. A third 
reason for making few changes in 
the rules is that the average age of 
the corps has increased but little 
with the addition of junior college. 
The year before the junior college 
began (1922-23) when the course 
included the eighth grade and four 
years of high school, the average 
age was 16.6 years. In 1930-31, 
when the course included four years 
of high school and two of college, 
with more than a third of the corps 
in college, the average age was 17.2. 
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The corps is nearly two years more 
advanced but only .6 of a year 
older. If the rules were sound eight 
years ago they ought to be almost 
as sound now as far as they would 
be influenced by a difference in ages. 
Strict rules are good for training, 
discipline, and greater efficiency, 
and need no apology. 

The only real distinction drawn 
between college and high school is 
in the classroom work. The rules of 
accrediting agencies demand that a 
sharp line of demarcation be drawn 
between high school and college. 
This rule is adhered to strictly. 
There are no mixed classes and no 
cadets with mixed schedules. But 
no distinction is made in athletics, 
or in the military organization, or 
in rooming, or in mess. The school 
is distinctively a _ six-year unit, 
though it has the organization of a 
four-year junior college with two 
years of preparatory work. 


ATHLETIC COMPETITION 


The matter of securing sufficient 
and desirable inter-school athletic 
competition has never been very 
satisfactory but it is no worse now 
than before the adoption of the jun- 
ior college and perhaps better. No 
high school, outside of the larger 
cities, could regularly furnish com- 
petition to a military school of four 
hundred high-school boys where 
every boy was in intramural ath- 
letics and receiving constant physi- 
cal training. Competition is there- 
fore usually confined to a few other 
academies and to superior teams 
from small colleges. With the ad- 
dition of junior college the school 
teams are somewhat stronger and 
small colleges can be met on a more 
nearly equal basis. Furthermore, 


other junior colleges have developed 
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and are numerous enough to fill 
each other’s schedules. It will be a 
great boon for athletics in Middle 
Western junior colleges when Mid- 
dle Western universities follow the 
lead of universities on the Pacific 
Coast and abolish for junior college 
graduates the one-year residence 
rule governing athletic competition. 
Many of the outstanding players on 
the university teams in California 
are junior college graduates. Ordi- 
narily the best athletes on a junior 
college team in the Middle West are 
not of university caliber for the rea- 
son just stated. 

At Kemper no distinction is made 
between high school and college in 
either inter-school or intra-school 
athletics, except on rare occasions 
in minor sports where outside com- 
petition demands a college or a 
high-school team. The school acts 
as a unified whole in athletics. 


PROBLEM OF ATTENDANCE 


One of the problems of a junior 
college is the tremendous turnover 
every year in the enrollment. Most 
two-year institutions find that over 
two-thirds of their students every 
year are freshmen. Only a fourth 
or a third are in their second year. 
The problems involved in this are 
too obvious to mention. In a private 
school the additional problem of 
recruiting is a very serious one. In 
a two-year institution it may mean 
that from 60 to 75 per cent of the 
students every year are new. In any 
well-conducted private four-year 
academy the old students should at 
least equal the new. Counting out 
the graduating class, from 60 to 80 
per cent of those that are left should 
return. For instance, 72 per cent of 
the cadets of the three youngest 
classes at Kemper last year that 
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were eligible to return this year did 
return. On the other hand only 40 
per cent of those graduating from 
high school returned and 49 per 
cent of those in the first year of col- 
lege. The problem is to hold these 
classes. The drift is to the big uni- 
versities because of their bigness, 
the social opportunities they offer, 
their lack of restraint, and the more 
legitimate appeal of specialized 
courses. But until the four-year 
junior college becomes well-nigh 
universal and the present senior col- 
leges have dropped the first two 
years the percentage of students 
held over in the upper years will 
not equal the number held over in 
the lower. The first of these two 
changes cannot happen and the sec- 
ond is not likely to happen any time 
soon. 

The holding power of four-year 
colleges and universities is shown 
in a study made by Boston Univer- 
sity of one hundred and forty-seven 
institutions. From 1924 to 1928 the 
average percentage of freshmen re- 
maining for the sophomore year 
was 70 per cent. 


OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Terminal courses are far more 
popular now than when first offered 
because the courses are more prac- 
tical and attractive and also because 
by improved aptitude and prognos- 
tic tests it has been easier to induce 
cadets to take these courses. 

Many students that would have 
been a poor “risk” at a university 
have successfully completed their 
required subjects under favorable 
conditions, added two years to their 
maturity, and later made creditable 
records at the university. 

The cadets that graduate from 
the high-school course and remain 


for junior college are a good cross- 
section of the class or better. 

The battalion is far better offi- 
cered because practically all the 
cadet officers are fourth-, fifth-, or 
sixth-year boys. They are naturally 
somewhat older and possess better 
judgment than high-school seniors. 

The first year of college is the 
easiest year to “sell” to prospects. 
About 40 per cent of the recruits 
each year belong to this class. There 
is a demand for a junior college for 
young men. 

There has been a steady decline 
in high-school enrollment and a 
steady increase in college enroll- 
ment. It is hoped that the numbers 
can be kept where they are now. 
Time will tell whether the college 
is running away with the high 
school. 

The big opportunity and the main 
objective of a school like Kemper is 
not so much the curriculum or the 
organization of a 4-2 or a 2-4 ora 
6-year plan as it is the training of 
young men to be more efficient, 
more trustworthy, and more valu- 
able to themselves and to their com- 
munity because of that training. 
Many of the most valuable lessons 
are not learned from books but from 
the rather intense and exacting life 
the cadets live week in and week 
out. And while there is no good 
way at present to measure results 
in this particular, it is the judgment 
of those most closely connected with 
the work that the junior college 
graduate comes much nearer being 
a finished product of secondary edu- 
cation than a high-school graduate 
does. The additional two years have 
developed him from boyhood into 
manhood. He is a better college 
risk. He is a better manhood risk. 
He is prepared for the next step. 
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Follow-up Study of San Mateo Students 


WILLIAM LLOYD ROACH#* 


What kind of students attend San 
Mateo Junior College? How many 
graduate? How many go on to uni- 
versities and colleges either before 
or after graduating? How many 
graduates enter occupational life at 
once? What occupations are fol- 
lowed? What is the significance of 
“recommended” or “non -recom- 
mended” as applied to high-school 
record? Answers to these questions 
and others connected with them 
would yield much light on the solu- 
tion of problems connected with the 
junior college. In this study an at- 
tempt was made to secure answers 
to some of them. 

The data for the study were col- 
lected from three sources: (1) post- 
card questionnaire to all former 
students (approximately 1,525); 
(2) questionnaire to all institutions 
of higher learning to whom tran- 
scripts of credits had been sent 
(there were forty-three such insti- 
tutions and replies were received 
from all but ten; these ten, how- 
ever, involved only thirty-one stu- 
dents); (3) records in the regis- 
trar’s office and the personnel files. 
(Date of report is as of December 
1930, but graduates of December 
1930 are not included.) 

Table I is a brief summary of 
facts about all graduates and for- 
mer students. A few of the impor- 
tant facts shown on this table will 
be pointed out. Graduates amount 
to 24.5 per cent of the total number 


* Director of Research, San Mateo Jun- 
ior College, San Mateo, California. 


of students who were enrolled for 
as much as one semester. Up to 
June 1930, fifty-five of the gradu- 
ates had received college degrees, 
Up to June 1928 there had been one 
hundred and sixty-two graduates. 


TABLE I 
GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS 


3. Former students enrolled one semes- 
ter or more who did not graduate.. 1,165 
4. Graduates who have since received 


5. Non-graduates who have since re- 
ceived college degrees............. 60 


6. Graduates fully recommended to Uni- 
versity of California upon admis- 


sion to junior college............. 142 
7. Percentage of graduates thus recom- 
8. Graduates not fully recommended... 233 
9. Percentage not recommended........ 62.4 
10. Number unclassified as to recommen- 
3 


11. Number of junior college graduates 
“salvaged” by junior college for 
success* in higher institutions (non- 
recommended students) ......... . 

12. Percentage thus “salvaged’’......... 54.1 


* *Success” is defined as passing grades 
the first semester in higher institution. Fur- 
ther data were not available in most cases. 


Thus 34 per cent of those who could 
have received degrees by June 1930 
had done so. Items 6 and 7 of Table 
I are important; 38 per cent of all 
graduates were recommended stu- 
dents. Only about 21 per cent of 
the entire student body for the last 
three semesters have been recom- 
mended. Thus the recommended 
student is almost twice as likely to 
graduate as the non-recommended 
one. 
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Graduation from junior college is 
no mean accomplishment. When 
we find that 62 per cent per cent of 
our graduates are non - recom- 
mended students we are inclined to 
ask, “What next?” Will they suc- 
ceed in higher institutions? We 
were able to secure positive evi- 
dence of one hundred and twenty- 
six non-recommended students who 
entered colleges and _ universities 
and made passing grades in their 
work the first semester. This is no 
doubt the most difficult semester. 


Further evidence was unavailable 


owing to the fact that the Univer- 
sity of California furnishes grades 
only for the first semester there. We 
were thus able to find evidence of 
the “salvaging” of 54 per cent of 
our non-recommended graduates 
for success in higher institutions. 
There were probably more. 


TABLE II 


RECORD OF GRADUATES, SAN MATEO JUN- 
1oR COLLEGE, 1925-30* 


Men Women 


1. Number in class............. 204 154 
2. Recommended students]...... 57 79 
3. Non-recommended students].. 147 79 
4, Entering higher institutions.. 154 116 
University of California.... 67 60 


5. Not entering higher institutions 50 38 


* Only twenty graduates previous to 1925- 
26. 


7 Students divided on basis of whether they 
had a record that would have admitted them 
to the University of California at time of en- 
trance here. 


In Table II we have a tabulation 
of the graduates for the five years 
1925-30. There were only twenty 
graduates in the first three years of 
the institution, which was estab- 
lished in 1922. The totals, the per- 
centages, and the trends are note- 
worthy. Men predominate among 


the 358 graduates in the proportion 
of 57 per cent to 43 per cent for the 
women. On the point of college rec- 
ommendation the women are supe- 
rior—49 per cent of them being rec- 
ommended while only 28 per cent of 
the men are. The percentage rec- 
ommended for the whole group was 
37. Item 4 shows the number en- 
tering higher institutions. Men and 
women graduates enter in equal 
proportion, 74 per cent. This fact 
certainly emphasizes “college prep- 
aration” as one of the functions of 
the institution. 

The number of men and women 
entering the University of Califor- 
nia is approximately equal but of 
course the percentage of women 
who go is larger. The percentage of 
both sexes who go to the University 
of California is 47 per cent of the 
number who enter higher institu- 
tions. Stanford has taken 29 per 
cent of the graduates who enter 
higher institutions, however; 39 per 
cent of the men and 18 per cent of 
the women. Approximately one- 
fourth (24.6 per cent) of the grad- 
uates did not attend (or at date of 
this study had not attended) higher 
institutions. 


TABLE III 


GRADUATES AND NON-GRADUATES WHO 
TRANSFERRED TO HIGHER IN- 
STITUTIONS 


Univ. of Stan- 
Total Calif. ford Other 


Graduates ........ 278 130 83 65 
Transfers (non- 

graduates) ...... 197 66 55 76 
Total (no dupli- 

475 196 138 141 


Table III shows the total number 
of junior college graduates and for- 
mer students who have entered 
higher institutions: 196 at the Uni- 
versity of California, 138 at Stan- 
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ford, and 141 at other schools, or a 
total of 475. This total amounts to 
31 per cent of all students who had 
attended as much as one semester 
and were not in attendance the 
present year. This is again proof of 
the college preparatory function of 
the junior college. However, what 
about the other 69 per cent who did 
not go on to other schools? 


TABLE IV 
Grade-Point 
Number Ratio* 

Stanford University: 

University of California: 

85 1.03 

66 .86 
Other Colleges: 

17 1.235 


* Grade-point scale: A=3, B=2, C=1, 
D = 0, F = —1 (failure). 


Table IV shows the grade-point 
ratios or average grades of gradu- 
ates and former students at the 
various institutions to which they 
transferred. The Stanford averages 
are for the entire records of the 
students made there. A slight su- 
periority of the graduates over the 
transfers is shown. The University 
of California averages are for the 
first semester only, as other grades 
are not available. Again the supe- 
riority of graduates is shown. The 
low grades of both groups may be 
accounted for by the fact that the 
first semester in a new institution 
is without doubt the most difficult 
one for the student. The records 
made at other colleges are not so 
significant owing to the different 
standards of grading in various 
schools. These cannot fairly be av- 
eraged together. Also, there are 


only seventeen graduates involved, 
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which is too small a number to be 
significant. 

Table V shows the result of the 
occupational questionnaire to for- 
mer students. Occupational survey 
questionnaires were sent to all 
(1,525) former students. Sixty- 
seven were returned unclaimed. Re- 
plies were received from 466, or 32 
per cent of those who received 
them. The table is divided into two 
groups—graduates and non-gradu- 
ates, and each of these into two 
groups — those who went on to 
higher institutions and those who 
did not. The number of answers re- 
ceived, while small, would be large 
enough to be significant if they were 
representative. The returns show, 
however, that the students who 
went to other institutions were 
more careful in returning their 
questionnaires. Thus the _ better 
students and those who felt them- 
selves successful may have “voted” 
stronger than the others. After al- 
lowing for the above - mentioned 
fact, however, what does the table 
show? 

First, it shows the larger number 
reporting “Business” and “Clerical 
work,”’ which should probably be 
grouped together. Participation in 
these was reported by over 40 per 
cent of the total. Second, the great 
preponderance of occupations in 
Taussig’s second class, comprising 
semi - professional, clerical, and 
smaller business positions. This is 
a reflection of the current “white 
collar” ambition. There is a sprin- 
kling of so-called higher professions 
and also of common and skilled la- 
bor, but the main preparation which 
the junior college makes is for the 
second group mentioned above. The 
large number in “common labor” 
and “miscellaneous occupations” 
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e are mainly from those who go on to’ students who have attended. What 
| other colleges and thus are in the to do for these people is certainly a 
e | nature of temporary odd jobs. An- major problem of the junior college. 
he other function of the junior college This divides into two other prob- 
y 
1 TABLE V 
“ SUMMARY OF OCCUPATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
‘ | Graduates Non-Graduates 
d | Attending Not Attend- Attending Not Attend- 
| How Totals Other ing Other Other ing Other 
0. Occupied Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges 
0 35 19 13 3 
28 3 3 6 16 
e 26 2 1 15 8 
17 5 1 7 4 
I, 13 3 2 5 3 
| 9 1 2 2 4 
SOFVECE 8 2 3 3 
7 1 2 3 1 
9 CCT TTS 88 39 7 27 15 
Total cc 496 155 44 152 145 
d Total students reporting occupations 275 64 26 79 106 
then is to provide training for occu- lems: (1) how to select those stu- 
r pations for which two years of col- dents who will not go on to other 
1 | lege work is either necessary or institutions; (2) how to provide 
e | desirable and which do not require courses most suited to them and to 
" | further college training. Attention guide the individual student into 
r | is also called to the fact that home-_ the proper courses. The establish- 
t _ making (in spite of its small show- ment of the necessary courses is an 
n ing in the table) will eventually be administrative and research prob- 
g | the occupation of the majority of lem; the guidance of the student is 
d the girl students, and training for a personnel problem. These prob- 
S this should be a matter of greatim- lems do not come within the scope 
e of this study. 
~ Further analysis shows that over 
5 one-fourth (27 per cent) of gradu- 


ates and four-fifths (83 per cent) of The glory of the junior college is 
former students, who did not grad-_ that it offers boundless opportunity 


cation in other schools after leaving of institutions embraced by it, and 
junior college. These two groups _ in the latitude given in each.—Mar- 


| 

e uate, have not continued their edu- for exploration, both in the variety 
e 

| include by far the majority of all 10Nn Coats. 
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Supervision of Junior College Instruction 


H. M. SKIDMORE* 


The principles of supervision are 
practically the same for all seg- 
ments of the school system, but pro- 
cedures must be adapted to each 
level. For more than two years spe- 
cial attention has been given to the 
improvement of instruction at Sac- 
ramento Junior College. During 
this time we have made progress in 
the isolation of certain problems 
and in developing solutions for 
them. This, then, will be in the 
nature of a progress report and will 
need revision in the light of further 
experience, but we are convinced 
now that supervision of college 
teaching is feasible, and for junior 
college is essential. 


NEED FOR SUPERVISION 


As to the need for supervision let 
us consider the following: Many of 
the instructors come from the large 
universities which are responsible 
for training most of the secondary 
teachers, including those of the jun- 
ior colleges. They bring with them 
certain prejudices inimical to effec- 
tive teaching. Many of their profes- 
sors are opposed to departments of 
education. They hold that to be 
well trained in subject - matter is 
enough. Manifestly mastery of sub- 
ject-matter is imperative, but a 
proper organization of that subject- 
matter for teaching purposes is 
equally imperative. That in turn 
means that the instructor must set 


* Dean of Instruction, Sacramento Jun- 
ior College, Sacramento, California. 


up his content in terms of educa- 
tional objectives in order that his 
responsibility for student growth 
may be discharged. This growth 
depends very materially upon the 
degree of intellectual curiosity 
aroused within the student. This 
means that the instructor must con- 
stantly revise and rearrange his 
subject content to keep it fresh and 
teachable; and, very logically, in 
doing this well he will set up the 
machinery in terms of teaching 
method if he is to reach the objec- 
tives referred to above. The study 
of professional courses will assist 
the young instructor in accomplish- 
ing these things to a certain degree, 
but with the best of training there 
is still much for him to learn before 
he becomes a real asset to the col- 
lege employing him. 

Some of the professors who em- 
phasize subject-matter are them- 
selves poor teachers and, indeed, 
are not vitally interested in teach- 
ing, and all the while they are set- 
ting the pattern for young, prospec- 
tive instructors. Furthermore, some 
of these prospective instructors take 
only those professional courses re- 
quired of them and those under 
protest, while many others, not hav- 
ing planned to teach, do not make 
up their minds to do so till near 
commencement time and even then 
look upon teaching as a temporary 
occupation. Naturally they have 
not seriously concerned themselves 
with problems of how and what to 
teach. 
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Those instructors who are pro- 
moted from the high school to the 


junior college have adjustments to 


make. They are likely to have a 
greater understanding of and sym- 
pathy for young people than those 
who come directly from the larger 
institutions; also, they have had to 
teach both “recommended” and 
“non -recommended” students. On 
the other hand their classes have 
been mainly composed of students 
who have come up from the grades 
through the high school in the same 
system, while in the junior college 
they will have in their classes stu- 
dents from many high schools of 
varying sizes and conditions—rural, 
urban, large, and small—with all 
that that means in students of dif- 
fering backgrounds, chronological 
ages, and abilities. They also have 
to adjust themselves to the differ- 
ence in amount of ground covered. 
For instance, in a foreign language 
they have been accustomed to cov- 
ering in one year — according to 
standards of measurement set by 
the universities — only three-fifths 
as much as they must cover in one 
semester, or one-half the time, in 
college. In other words they must 
carry their classes along in college 
at a rate approximately three and 
one-third times as fast as in high 
school. That calls for reconstruc- 
tion of content and adjustment of 
method. Other courses require sim- 
ilar adjustment. A different tech- 
nique is involved. There is less re- 
liance on a single text and more 
reference to sources. The library 
grows in importance. 

Even instructors’ transferring 
from one junior college to another 
would probably have to make some 
adjustments. This would be true if, 
for instance, the transfer were from 


a private to a public junior college 
—or vice versa—or from a small to 
a large junior college, or from one 
type of organization to another, 
particularly if one or the other re- 
quired the teaching of some high- 
school classes. Instructors entering 
the junior college from the field of 
industry or the professions, such as 
engineering, commerce, aéronau- 
tics, law, or medicine, have tre- 
mendous adjustments to make. To 
effectually impart one’s knowledge 
and skill to others requires a tech- 
nique not common to the applica- 
tion of that knowledge and skill. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE IS UNIQUE 


Whether the teacher comes from 
university or high school he comes 
to an institution unlike either. Nei- 
ther the usual methods of teaching 
in high school nor those generally 
in vogue in the universities are en- 
tirely appropriate to the junior col- 
lege. The golden mean lies some- 
where between the two. The atti- 
tude of the junior college faculty 
toward the student must be some- 
what more paternalistic than is that 
of the university with its upper di- 
vision to act as a balance wheel, but 
not quite so much so as the high 
school with its younger student 
body. Since such a large percentage 
of graduates go on to higher insti- 
tutions of learning, it is the respon- 
sibility of the junior college to take 
them as they come, give them the 
best possible training for living a 
life of usefulness, and at the same 
time prepare them adequately for 
upper-division work so that those 
who do go on will not be handi- 
capped. As more and more termi- 
nal courses are added, the respon- 
sibility for differentiation increases, 
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as likewise does the need for super- 
vision. 

The supervisor of instruction 
should know the functions of the 
junior college and_ particularly 
those of the one in which he is 
working. He should be familiar 
with the objectives and teaching 
techniques of the entire system of 
which his institution is a part, and 
as far as possible all the schools 
from which the students come and 
the institutions to which they go. 


METHODS OF SUPERVISION 


Supervision is an extremely deli- 
cate human undertaking and should 
be guided by the highest possible 
ideals of human relationships, and 
there is ample opportunity for 
errors and mistakes. To whomso- 
ever the task of supervision falls, 
whether it be the president or one 
appointed especially for that pur- 
pose, there are, beside the usual 
institutes, faculty meetings, and so 
forth, certain effective devices, pro- 
cedures, and methods available. In 
order to make use of them he must 
have a planned program of super- 
vision. This program will call for 
the use of personal conferences, 
group conferences—large and small 
—classroom visitation, intervisita- 
tion, communications, studies, and 
experimentation. Keeping up the 
morale of the faculty, which calls 
into play all of the foregoing and 
probably others not contemplated 
by them, is a real challenge. There 
are numerous more or less com- 
monplace things which, taken to- 
gether, contribute enormously to 
the comfort, peace of mind, and 
contentment of the teacher. Para- 


phrasing the striking slogan of a 
certain milk - producing company, 
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there is hardly anything so impor- 
tant as “teaching from a contented 
faculty.” If reasonably comfortable 
office space can be provided for an 
instructor; if practically all his 
classes can be assigned to one room 
in the vicinity of that office so that 
he will not be obliged to join the 
grand rush between classes; if that 
room is light, airy, clean, and com- 
fortable; if he finds such supplies 
as he needs available when he needs 
them; if he finds his classes reason- 
ably distributed through the day 
and week, of reasonable size and 
composition, and properly described 
in the catalogue; and if, in addition, 
there be someone to whom he may 
feel free to go with his problems 
without fear of interfering with 
more important affairs — such in- 
structor, with so many petty an- 
noyances removed, will naturally 
turn in a performance superior to 
that which could otherwise be ex- 
pected of him. To approach this de- 
sirable condition is the responsibil- 
ity of the supervisor of instruction. 
Therefore he should have freedom 
in making adjustments of class- 
rooms, properties, equipment, and 
supplies; also in seeing that the 
janitorial service is satisfactory. He 
should be responsible for making 
the catalogue, the schedule of 
classes, and for determining class 
distribution and size. It should be 
his duty to keep the administrative 
officer of the college informed of 
need of additional teachers, furni- 
ture, fixtures, equipment, and sup- 
plies. 

In practically every school sys- 
tem there is some type of teacher- 
rating scale which rates all teachers 
on several points other than in- 
struction as such. It is the business 
of the supervisor to see that the ad- 
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ministrative officers have full in- 
formation regarding the instruc- 
tor’s most important responsibility 
—that of teaching. The supervisor 
need have no worry as to the line of 
demarcation between administra- 
tion and supervision if the duties of 
all are set down as has been done 
at Sacramento Junior College, 
where the responsibilities of the 
President, Dean of Women, Dean 
of Men, Dean of College Activities, 
Dean of Instruction, the Registrar, 
Comptroller, and Librarian have 
been mimeographed and placed in 
the hands of every employee of the 
college. This device makes it pos- 
sible for everyone to go directly to 
the responsible source with any 
problems. 

The personal conference is the 
most valuable and probably the 
most used of devices for improving 
instruction. One must of necessity 
visit the classroom occasionally to 
know the procedures employed, to 
discover strengths and weaknesses, 
and observe the settings of such 
problems as he and the teachers 
may be trying to solve—if indeed 
there be problems needing atten- 
tion, as often there are not—but the 
solutions are almost invariably ar- 
rived at in the personal conferences 
that follow. It is in such confer- 
ences that the _ difficulties are 
weighed in terms of principles, 
practices, and experiences. Success- 
ful devices and procedures of others 
are discussed as they seem to im- 
pinge upon the problem. Such mat- 
ters as setting grade standards, the 
value and place of examinations, 
labor-saving devices, and the like, 
are considered. An excellent source 
of such conferences is provided 
through having the final examina- 
tions handed in, along with an ex- 
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planation of how final grades are 
arrived at—as has been done at the 
close of each semester by the Presi- 
dent of Sacramento Junior College. 
He personally keeps informed in an 
intimate way, and his announce- 
ment that this material is being 
handed to the supervisor of instruc- 
tion leads to many valuable confer- 
ences. These not only reveal certain 
curable defects but the outcropping 
of the several instructors’ philoso- 
phies of education. The ideal of the 
examination—nature, time, and re- 
sults—is not only that it tests the 
student, but that it tests the teacher 
as well. It reveals to him whether or 
not he is achieving his objectives in 
terms of student growth. This is 
perhaps the more important out- 
come for the supervisor of instruc- 
tion to know. 

Many problems are of sufficiently 
wide occurrence to justify group 
conferences. Examples of such are 
those of departmental distribution 
of courses, teaching load, develop- 
ment of objectives of courses, cur- 
riculum reconstruction and co-ordi- 
nation, and also the possibility of 
adding or eliminating courses. 
Doubtless many instructors have 
had new inspiration from such dis- 
cussion with their colleagues. 

Occasional communications, or 
memoranda, can be distributed to 
the entire faculty with fair results. 
Such vexing matters as what to do 
with the failing student, the habit- 
ual absentee, and the like, can thus 
be discussed to an advantage. 

Another excellent method of try- 
ing out different procedures is af- 
forded through the establishment of 
experimental classes. In the spring 
of 19380 Mr. M. J. Brickley of our 
history faculty undertook the or- 
ganization of one of his sections of 
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English history on the laboratory, 
or student conference, basis. The 
other section served as a check 
group. The results were such as to 
justify placing both sections on that 
basis the following semester. Some 
instructors “came to scoff but re- 
mained to pray.” Plans are under 
way for equipping a room similarly 
—with tables, straight chairs, and 
library—for psychology classes. In 
the spring of 1931 a new course in 
Social Institutions was established 
with a view to determining whether 
the elements of the social studies 
could be taught successfully with 
approach and methods different 
from those usually employed in the 
standard courses. Enrollment in 
this class is increasing in spite of 
its being elective. Also, the college 
is now setting up a class in reme- 
dial reading with adequate checks 
and measurements to determine 
whether attention to reading habits 
can reclaim certain college students 
who come with such handicaps as 
to almost certainly prevent their 
normal progress through college. 
We consider these excursions into 
the field of experimentation as havy- 
ing promise. These are merely at- 
tempts to discover whether there 
are better ways of teaching than 
those now in vogue. Obviously, no 
such experiments are undertaken 
until competent groups’ have 
thought them through very care- 
fully and have determined their 
feasibility. 

Interclass visitation is very help- 
ful. The supervisor, seeing all in- 
structors at work, has an excellent 
opportunity to suggest that an in- 
structor, struggling with certain 


matters, visit the classes of others 
who are particularly strong where 
he is weak. The expense involved 
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prevents much interschool visita- 
tion, desirable as that would be. 

In conclusion it should be under- 
stood that standardization is not the 
objective of sensible supervision. 
However, where more than one per- 
son is teaching the same subject 
there must be agreement upon min- 
imum content, sequentially 
ranged, so that students transfer- 
ring from one teacher to another 
will be in step. Also a certain core 
of content must be given in all 
classes so that students transfer- 
ring to other institutions, or to 
advanced classes in the same insti- 
tution, will not be handicapped. Fur- 
thermore, this core should be predi- 
cated upon what students have had 
in the segment below as well as 
upon that above. We are, then, in- 
terested in achieving approximate 
results rather than standardized 
procedures. The teacher must al- 
ways be given a certain amount of 
latitude in doing the thing in his 
own inimitable way once we are 
sure he knows what he is to do. 

It is highly desirable that instruc- 
tors be led to ask themselves: Am 
I doing a good job of teaching? Is 
what I teach and the way I teach it 
bringing the best possible results in 
terms of student growth? 


The junior college is going to 
perpetuate, democratize, and dis- 
seminate the spirit which we have 
received from the college of liberal 
arts.—G. F. WINFIELD. 


The junior college is the product 
of a variety of local ferments and 
hence is different, both in form and 
purpose, in the various areas in 
which it has sprung up.—S. P. 
CAPEN. 
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NEW ENGLAND DEVELOPMENT 


In an article in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor (February 6, 1932), 
E. E. Cortright, president of the 
Junior College of Connecticut, 
traces the development of the move- 
ment in that area. He says, in part: 


Strong preparatory schools, mainly 
for girls, found it advantageous and 
advisable to extend their work upward 
slowly into the college area by reason 
of the lack of adequate facilities for 
women in our New England colleges. 
Lasell Seminary has apparently been 
doing this since 1898, if not earlier, 
although it did not use the term junior 
college in its catalogue until 1924. 
Howard Seminary, in announcing its 
program in its catalogue of 1885, closes 
the statement with, “Students at gradu- 
ation will be prepared to enter the 
junior class of the best colleges.” How- 
ever, here again the use of the term 
junior college was first made in 1928. 

Bradford Academy as early as 1902 
offered work that extended two years 
beyond the high-school level, and in 
1920 this two-year advanced curricu- 
lum was made to conform to the stand- 
ards now set up for junior colleges. 
Its first graduation from that curricu- 
lum was in 1903, but it did not use 
the term junior college until recently. 
In Mount Ida School for girls formal 
action was taken in 1924 on making 
the institution a junior college. Pine 
Manor, organized in 1911 without a 
preparatory department, was reorgan- 
ized in 1917 on a full junior college 
two-year program, although again the 
term junior college was not used until 
1930. The organization of the Junior 
College of Connecticut through the 
granting of a special charter by the 
Connecticut Legislature in 1927 was 
apparently the first public legislative 


act creating a_ specific institution. 
There are more than 2,500 known 
graduates of the various institutions 
listed as junior colleges. 

The New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools offi- 
cially recognized the movement at its 
annual meeting in 1929, when it pro- 
vided for membership for junior col- 
leges by the adoption of a set of stand- 
ards which every such institution must 
meet. Three have qualified under 
these standards—Bradford, Lasell, and 
Connecticut. Two are members of the 
American Council on Education — 
Bradford and Connecticut—while two 
are found on the approved lists of the 
American Medical Association. The 
stronger and more active institutions, 
to the number of 12, organized the 
New England Junior College Council 
in 1929. Fourteen institutions now 
hold membership, and its influence in 
guiding and protecting the movement 
has been felt at many points. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN UNITED STATES 


Information regarding scholar- 
ships and fellowships available at 
institutions of higher learning in 


the United States, which is of vital 


interest to many thousands of stu- 
dents who need financial assistance 
to enable them to complete their 
education, is contained in a new 
bulletin of the Federal Office of 
Education, 1931, No. 15, which will 
be of special value to counselors in 
junior colleges. The publication, 
prepared by Ella B. Ratcliffe, chief 
educational assistant in the division 
of colleges and professional schools, 
lists the scholarship offerings at 
402 colleges and universities. More 
than 50,000 scholarships and fel- 
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lowships are available annually in 
the United States, it is estimated. 
The total money value of the grants 
is approximately $10,000,000. 

Undergraduate grants as well as 
graduate aids are listed in the bul- 
letin. Scholarships are indexed by 
subject, state, and institution. The 
annual money value of scholarships 
and fellowships, service require- 
ments, and the number of grants 
awarded to men or women are also 
included in the listing. 


TESTS FOR GUIDANCE 


To determine the result of guid- 
ance programs in outstanding high 
schools and junior colleges through- 
out the country a series of tests 
and supplementary studies is being 
given under the direction of Pro- 
fessor G. N. Kefauver, of Columbia 
University, working under a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation. The 
two junior colleges chosen for spe- 
cial study are Joliet Junior College, 
Illinois, and Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, California. 


ASSOCIATE OF ARTS 


At its regular meeting on March 
18 the California State Board of 
Education adopted the following 
regulation: 


The governing board of any high- 
school district in which junior col- 
lege courses are maintained, or the 
governing board of any junior college 
district, shall confer the title of Asso- 
ciate of Arts upon any student who 
shall complete satisfactorily a_ two- 
year junior college curriculum of 64 
semester-hours, including the follow- 
ing: 

1. A major consisting of at least 20 
semester-hours in a specified field of 
study. 

2. Four semester-hours in health 
and physical education. 


3. Two semester-hours in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, includ- 
ing the study of American institutions 
and ideals. 

4. Such requirements in oral and 
written English as may be established 
by the governing board. 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


Eighty-six delegates representing 
four states comprised the conven- 
tion of the Southwest Division of 
Phi Rho Pi, national honorary fo- 
rensic society, held at Glendale 
(California) Junior College in April. 
Debate, oratorical, and extempora- 
neous speaking contests comprised 
the events of the convention in ad- 
dition to the business sessions. Los 
Angeles Junior College took first 
place in the oratorical contest and 
Long Beach was judged the winner 
among the twenty-two debate teams 
represented. 


GROWTH IN ARKANSAS 


With a grand total of 523 stu- 
dents, Magnolia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, in Arkansas, 
boasts the largest enrollment in the 
history of the institution. Accord- 
ing to college officials 415 boys and 
girls have enrolled in the college 
department and 108 in the high 
school. These students come from 
twenty-nine different counties of 
Arkansas, and seven different states. 
The states, other than Arkansas, 
that are represented are Arizona, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 


CALIFORNIA SALARIES 


Salaries for full-time men teach- 
ers in the district junior colleges of 
California in 1931-32 range from 
$1,600 to $5,225; for women from 
$1,200 to $4,800, according to in- 
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formation recently compiled by the 
Division of Statistics of the State 
Department of Education. The av- 
erage for men is $2,844; for women 
$2,626. The report is based upon 
543 men and 482 women. Of the 
men 80 per cent receive salaries be- 
tween $2,400 and $3,400, 10 per 
cent under $2,400, and 10 per cent 
over $3,400. Of the women, 67 per 
cent receive between $2,400 and 
$3,400, 30 per cent less than $2,400, 
and 3 per cent over $3,400. 


ALPHA GAMMA SIGMA 


By a majority vote the delegates 
to the California State Honor So- 
ciety Conference held recently at 
San Bernardino moved to adopt the 
Greek name Alpha Gamma Sigma. 


CHAFFEY FOUNDER DIES 


George Chaffey, founder of Chaf- 
fey College of Agriculture, Ontario, 
California, died at his home at Pa- 
cific Beach, California, February 29, 
at the age of 84. The present Chaf- 
fey Junior College developed from 
the older institution founded by 
Mr. Chaffey. 


CHANGES AT SAN DIEGO 


Separation of the junior college 
from other academic units at the 
San Diego Army and Navy Acad- 
emy, Pacific Beach, California, has 
been completed with the appoint- 
ment of Captain George F. Mott, 
Jr., as dean of the academic divi- 
sion, Colonel Thomas A. Davis, 
Academy president, announced re- 
cently. 

Captain Mott has been connected 
with the junior college faculty 
three years. He is a graduate of 
Stanford University and holds both 
the Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
Arts degrees from that institution. 
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In addition, he holds a second lieu- 
tenancy in the officers’ reserve 
corps. 

Mott recently published a book 
on San Diego political history, en- 
titled “San Diego — Politically 
Speaking,” which has_ received 
much favorable comment. 


HONOR SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIPS 


Alpha Gamma Sigma, the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Honor Schol- 
arship Society, is offering through 
the various universities and colleges 
throughout the state, ten free tui- 
tion scholarships for a junior year 
during 1932-33. Only the students 
who are qualified for permanent 
membership in the organization are 
being extended these offers. Two 
students from each chapter of the 
state society will be selected from 
the group of applicants to be en- 
tered in the group of candidates for 
the tuition scholarship awards. In 
order to become eligible for one of 
these scholarships, a_ candidate 
must have completed successfully 
his application for admission to 
the college, and must rank among 
the highest third of the candidates 
for advanced standing in that same 
year. It is also recommended that 
the students applying for these 
awards shall have shown some abil- 
ity in other school activities and 
shall be those who will benefit by 
some financial assistance. 


BUSH TO REMAIN 


Dr. Ralph H. Bush, dean of the 
junior college at Santa Monica, Cal- 
ifornia, has received an invitation 
to return to Long Beach as director 
of the junior college there, but has 
decided to remain at Santa Monica. 
Dr. Bush organized the Long Beach 
Junior College and remained there 
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as its head for two years, until he 
resigned to go to Santa Monica. 


CHAFFEY BUILDING 


The new building of the Chaffey 
Junior College, Ontario, California, 
was fittingly dedicated at special 
services held April 8. The principal 
address was given by President 
James Blaisdell of Claremont Col- 
leges. This will be published in an 
issue of the Journal in the fall. 


COLORADO COLLEGE ACCREDITED 


Announcement was made in 
March that Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege of Denver had been fully ac- 
credited by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


FROM COLORADO 


From the head of the junior col- 
lege at Grand Junction, in western 
Colorado, comes the following note: 


Congratulations upon the success of 
the Junior College Journal. Although 
it is a very new publication, it fulfills 
a very distinct need in the rapidly 
developing field of junior college edu- 
cation. Situated as we are here in the 
Rockies of Colorado, we are cut off 
from the remainder of the junior col- 
lege world. It is only through the 
pages of the Journal that we learn of 
the progress made elsewhere. 


PHARMACY AT POCATELLO 


Last year the University of Ne- 
braska, with some ten thousand 
students, issued degrees in phar- 
macy to eight students. At about 
the same time the Southern Branch 
of the University of Idaho, the state 
junior college at Pocatello, Idaho, 
with less than a thousand students 
issued diplomas to twelve gradu- 
ates from the Pharmacy Depart- 
ment. To top that achievement it 


graduated eight more students in 
pharmacy than the University of 
Texas, which is a much larger 
school. 

This year the Southern Branch 
has enrolled in pharmacy about 
seventy-eight students, and of these 
seventy-eight, seventeen will receive 
Ph.G. and B.S. degrees. There are, 
regardless of the superiority of the 
pharmacy course, only two out-of- 
state students taking pharmacy. 
Dean Eugene O. Leonard makes the 
estimate that in proportion to the 
population of the state the Phar- 
macy School of the Southern Branch 
has the largest enrollment of any 
pharmacy school in the United 
States. 


JOLIET STUDENTS SUPERIOR 


Joliet Junior College graduates 
who have gone to the University of 
Illinois for their senior college work 
have made better grades than those 
who went directly to Urbana upon 
graduating from high school, ac- 
cording to a survey covering the 
years from 1920 to 1930. 

Graduates of the Joliet High 
School who entered as freshmen, 
numbering forty-nine, received an 
average of 1.18 grade-points in sen- 
ior college. The sixty non-gradu- 
ates from junior college, who grad- 
uated from Joliet High School and 
attended college for a time, made 
average grade-points of 1.09. An 
average of 1.47 grade-points was 
made by the eighty-two Joliet Jun- 
ior College graduates in the senior 
college of the University of Illinois. 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CRANE 


The legality of Crane Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, was questioned by 
the Cleveland Audit Committee in 
their report of June, 1931. An ear- 
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lier opinion of one of the Board 
lawyers had considered it as extra- 
legal rather than illegal. A Commit- 
tee on Legalization, with Dean 
Hutchinson of the Pre-Legal School 
as chairman, gave its findings to 
Superintendent Bogan in a confer- 
ence early in August. He convinced 
President Myers, of the School 
Board, of the need for immediate 
action to save Crane. As a result 
Governor Emmerson included in his 
call for a special session of the leg- 
islature a bill legalizing not, as we 
had wished, junior colleges in gen- 
eral, but Crane in particular. 

The campaign for the bill was 
chiefly one of intensive education, 
since very few legislators knew that 
the College existed, still fewer that 
22,000 students had shared its priv- 
ileges in the past twenty years. The 
passage of the bill was speeded by 
the efforts of Mrs. Ickes (represent- 
ative from the Seventh District), 
Chairman Soderstrom of the House 
Education Committee, and the State 
Federation of Labor. On November 
24 it passed the House by the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority, and a 
week later passed the Senate. The 
Governor signed it on December 8 
with a quill pen, which has become 
one of the permanent trophies at 
Crane. 

Hardly had the College become 
legal when it entered the 100-day 
“Battle of the Budget,” in which the 
Chicago Tribune led the persistent 
and unexplained opposition § to 
Crane. Champions of the college 
Showed the chaos of readjustment 
that would follow the closing of the 
school, the 3,000 students swelling 
the ranks of the unemployed. They 
showed as well that the junior col- 
lege is now an integral part of our 
democratic school system; that 


ool 


Crane is an economic asset to Chi- 
cago; that college education is given 
there at less cost to the taxpayer 
than perhaps anywhere else. On 
March 2 it was voted through, with 
minor cuts in upkeep, as part of 
the general school budget. 

What are the results of the long 
fight? Crane is for the first time 
legal and official as a separate unit 
in the school system of Chicago. 
More important, it has won as ac- 
tive friends more citizens than had 
heard of it in twenty years, includ- 
ing most of the civic leaders of 
Chicago. And perhaps most impor- 


tant, it has achieved a solidarity, a 


morale, a self-respect, which should 
carry it on to increasing leadership 
in the educational world. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The Junior College Conference of 
Northern Illinois was organized last 
year at Lyons Junior College, La 
Grange, Illinois. The first president 
of the new organization is C. F. Van 
Cleve, of Lyons Junior College; the 
secretary, I. D. Yaggy, of Joliet Jun- 
ior College. The Conference has 
launched a rather complete pro- 
gram in intercollegiate athletics. It 
has also organized debating and 
dramatic divisions and plans to fos- 
ter competition in oratory and 
music. 


EDUCATION BENEFICIAL 


That a junior college education is 
beneficial in later life is shown by 
records compiled at Joliet Junior 
College, Illinois. Of the fifty-six 
students graduating in 1930, seven- 
teen have secured positions, and the 
remaining thirty-nine are continu- 
ing their education at other schools. 
Of last year’s graduates, fifteen 
have obtained jobs. In two years a 
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total of thirty-two graduates have 
obtained work, although most of 
Joliet’s industries are discharging 
men who have been in their service 
for many years. The growth of the 
Junior College may be noted from 
the size of the graduating class. In 
1922 there were eighteen graduates; 
in 1926 there were thirty-nine; in 
1930 the number had increased to 
fifty-six; in 1931, sixty-seven com- 
pleted their courses; and this year 
the graduating class numbers over 
one hundred. Of the fifty-six grad- 
uates of 1930, thirty-nine, or 70 per 
cent, went on to college and in 1931, 
forty-two, or 70 per cent, continued 
their matriculation elsewhere. 


EXHIBIT FOR WORLD’S FAIR 


An exhibition of work in nature 
study, prepared by the zodlogy and 
biology classes of Monroe Junior 
College, Louisiana, is being ar- 
ranged to be sent to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago in 1933. It is being 
worked out under the direction of 
Miss Kathryn Wolfe. 


BLUE RIDGE GROWTH 


Blue Ridge College, a junior col- 
lege under the auspices of the 
Church of the Brethren at New 
Windsor, Maryland, is completing 


its fifth year as a junior college. The 
Board of Trustees at their regular | 


meeting in January, 1927, decided 
to organize the institution as a two- 
year college. The new plan did not 
appeal to many students who were 
interested in a full college course, 
and they could not see the benefit 
or even the advisability of enrolling 
in an institution that offered just 
two years of college work. Yet 
some were found who were willing 
to enroll in a two-year college, and 
the freshman class of 1927-28 


numbered twenty-six, with twenty- 
seven in the sophomore class. The 
total enrollment of the regular and 
special students for the first year 
was eighty-nine. This was a very 
satisfactory enrollment for the first 
year under the new plan. With a 
more efficient and more suitable 
faculty new interest was developed 
and unfounded rumors of a damag- 
ing nature were refuted. The en- 
rollment continued to _ increase. 
While the enrollment of the fresh- 
man class has remained at forty for 
three years, the sophomore class 
has increased to twenty-eight. This 
shows a much better holding power 
of the College, which is now 70 per 
cent. This is above the average for 
junior colleges. The enrollment for 
1930-31 reached ninety-seven and 
for the present school yearis ninety- 
seven. 

The College has continued to offer 
the first two years of the regular 
college course. Enough subjects are 
offered to meet the needs of the 
students for the first two years so 
that they have an opportunity to 
complete the required subjects and 
plan for their major subject. There 
has been renewed interest in the 
Commercial Department. The Col- 
lege has tried to give the students a 
broad foundation in addition to the 
technical knowledge necessary for 
the work in the office. The results 
along this line have been gratifying. 
Possibly one of the largest fields of 
usefulness of the junior college is 
in offering terminal or completion 
courses. While the College has not 
done so much along this line, its 
usefulness will increase. Each year 
more students enroll for this course. 
It is especially attractive to those 
who wish to take up nursing. 

In this period of depression and 
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financial uncertainty, it is impor- 
tant to know the financial condition 
and position of any institution. The 
College has been a success finan- 
cially. The income from student 
fees and other sources, church and 
state, have been sufficient to meet 
the regular expenses of the school. 
The plant has been kept in good 
condition and the laboratories and 
library have been improved by ad- 
ditions. 

The past five years have had much 
for encouragement. Not all the 
problems of the College have been 
solved, but it has been proved that 
a good junior college can be devel- 
oped and maintained at the Blue 
Ridge College plant. 


BRADFORD JUNIOR COLLEGE 


One hundred twenty-nine years, 
almost to the day, after the sub- 
scription papers were signed for the 
founding of Bradford (Massachu- 
setts) Academy, New England’s 
oldest girls’ school, Governor Jo- 
seph P. Ely in March signed a bill 
changing the name from Bradford 
Academy to Bradford Junior Col- 
lege. 


affects the character of the work at 
Bradford,” commented Dr. Katha- 
rine M. Denworth, president. “From 
the earliest days Bradford Academy 
has offered some work on the col- 
lege level. For more than thirty 
years Bradford has had a full two- 
year collegiate curriculum for pre- 
paratory and high-school graduates. 
For twelve years this curriculum 
has been called a junior college. 
Graduates of Bradford’s Junior Col- 
lege have for years been accepted 
with two years’ advanced standing 
by first-class colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country.” 


“This change of name in no way 


ECONOMY AT BAY CITY 


Considerable discussion of the 
desirability of closing the junior 
college at Bay City, Michigan, as a 
measure of economy to the taxpay- 
ers, has featured the public press of 
the city for several weeks. A pro- 
posal by a taxpayer to eliminate the 
junior college and its population of 
three hundred students was printed 
on the front page of one of the daily 
papers and commented upon favor- 
ably in the editorial columns. The 
defenders of the college claim that 
it brings prestige to the city, that 
it is too valuable a municipal proj- 
ect to dismiss during a temporary 
economic decline, and that it keeps 
$250,000 a year in Bay City; that is, 
students spend that sum _ there 
rather than in Ann Arbor, Lansing, 
or Detroit. 


COLONEL HITCH HONORED 


Colonel A. M. Hitch, of Kemper 
Military School, Boonville, Mis- 
souri, was honored by selection as 
president of the Association of Mili- 
tary Schools and Colleges of the 
United States at the recent conven- 
tion of the organization in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


A large party of girls from Gulf 
Park Junior College, Mississippi, 
under the leadership of President 
R. G. Cox, enjoyed a delightful 
cruise on the Caribbean Sea in 
April, passing through the Panama 
Canal and spending several days in 
Havana. They were given unusual 
opportunities to study foreign life 
and conditions. 


LARGE CLASS AT DULUTH 


The largest class in the five-year 
history of Duluth Junior College, 
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Minnesota, will graduate on June 7. 
It consists of sixty-eight members, 
forty-nine being men. 


COLBY GROWTH 


Colby Junior College at New Lon- 
don, New Hampshire, has grown so 
rapidly since its organization in 
1928 that it already has been com- 
pelled to erect two new dormitories 
and another is anticipated during 
the coming summer. Registration 
has increased from thirty girls to 
almost two hundred. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENT HONORED 


Dr. Walter P. Steinhaeuser, pres- 
ident of The Le Master Institute, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, has been 
honored by representation in the 
Anthology of Contemporary World 
Poetry, issued from the Mitre Press, 
London, England, in February 1932. 
The title of the poem published is 
“The Giver and the Gift.” He was 
nominated for inclusion in this 
work by Mrs. Margaret Ball Dick- 
son, professor of creative writing 
in Valparaiso University, who is 
one of the American representa- 
tives. A bibliography of Dr. Stein- 
haeuser’s work has been included 
in Volume II of Who’s Who in 
Poetry in the United States, which 
appeared in March. 


EASTERN OKLAHOMA 


The Eastern Oklahoma Junior 
College at Wilburton announces a 
nine weeks’ session for the summer 
of 1932. With a faculty of thirty, 
including representatives of other 
institutions and some of the lead- 
ing superintendents and principals 
of Oklahoma, over fifty courses will 
be offered in agriculture, biology, 
commerce, education, English, gov- 
ernment, history, home economics, 


hygiene, mathematics, music, phys- 
ical education, and psychology. 


JOURNALISM CLASS WORK 


The major part of the issue of 
the Anderson Daily Mail, leading 
daily paper of Anderson, South 
Carolina, for April 20 is devoted to 
a wide variety of interestingly writ- 
ten information and numerous il- 
lustrations depicting the work of 
Anderson Junior College in the 
community. It is the work of the 
twenty-five members of the college 
class in journalism — an excellent 
suggestion for similar classes in 
other junior colleges. Commenting 
upon the work of this newly organ- 
ized junior college the editor of the 
paper says: 


In this issue of The Daily Mail is 
presented much real news, in picture 
and story, which we believe will give 
Andersonians and others of this sec- 
tion, state, and other states a bigger 
conception of what an outstanding in- 
stitution Anderson College is and what 
a valuable asset it is to the territory it 
serves. 

Anderson is proud of her college. 
The journalism students, representa- 
tive of the institution, have done a 
good job in getting out editions of 
The Daily Mail and The Independent, 
and looking at their efforts from an 
editorial viewpoint we wish to com- 
mend heartily the high grade of in- 
struction and training which they are 
receiving and that made such work 
possible. 

Anderson College holds high rank 
in the educational world and it should 
be a source of great pride for all her 
loyal alumnae, friends, and interested 
public that she is continuing to make 
progress in the face of general con- 
ditions which are holding others to 
lower levels and standards. The jun- 
ior college era has been entered upon 
with new spirit and new progress, and 
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with the co-operation from the general 
public she deserves there is little 
doubt that she will go on to greater 
achievements. 


VOLUME OF SERMONS 


Miss Annie Denmark, president 
of Anderson College, South Caro- 
lina, is editor of a volume of ser- 
mons by Dr. John E. White, former 
head of the college, which was pub- 
lished in May by the Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 


INSTRUCTORS IN TEXAS 


Information regarding instruc- 
tors in sixteen private junior col- 
leges in Texas has recently been 
compiled by the State Department 
of Education. It was found that of 
a total of 163 instructors, 63 had 
only the Bachelor’s degree, while 89 
had the Master’s degree, the others 
not being college graduates. 

There were 92 men and 71 
women. Kidd-Key and Westmoor- 
land are credited with the largest 
faculties, 18 instructors each. Av- 
erage salaries range from $1,222 to 
a maximum of $2,454. Only nine 
salaries were reported in excess of 
$2,400, and only two in excess of 
$3,000. Half of the group were re- 
ceiving salaries of less than $1,676. 
Teaching load varies from thirteen 
to twenty hours per week. 


TARLETON SUMMER SESSION 


John Tarleton Junior College, 
Stephenville, Texas, announces a 
summer school of two sessions of 
six weeks each. A total of almost 
two hundred courses is offered in 
all departments of the institution. 
An enrollment of about eight hun- 
dred is anticipated. 


SOUTH PARK EXPERIMENT 


During the months of January 
and February, the faculty of South 
Park Junior College, Texas, con- 
ducted an interesting experiment in 
adult education. Covering a period 
of six weeks the following courses 
were offered each Tuesday night, 
with the enrollments indicated: his- 
tory, 300; public speaking, 150; 
drama, 60; science (physics), 60; 
psychology, 300; sociology, 160; 
short-story, 50; science (chemistry 
and biology), 30; eccnomics, 30. 

The class periods were from 7: 30 
to 8:15 p.M. and from 8:15 to 9:00 
P.M., thereby making it possible for 
all interested to take two courses of 
lectures. 

No enrollment fee or _ other 
charges were made, as the instruc- 
tors gave this work as their con- 
tribution during the depression. No 
credit was granted for the work 
except the credit of satisfaction felt 
by the large number of men and 
women attending. 

People from all walks of life were 
registered. Among them were min- 
isters, lawyers, teachers, doctors, 
dentists, housewives, clerks, me- 
chanics, and others. 

At the end of the session, certifi- 
cates in Adult Education were given 
to all who had attended five out of 
the six meetings. Approximately 
five hundred qualified for these cer- 
tificates. The general opinion of all 
conected with this adult school is 
that it proved to be a success and 
filled a definite need. 


JOHN TARLETON SUMMARY 


The annual report of President J. 
Thomas Davis, of John Tarleton 
Junior College, Texas, which has 
been recently published, shows a 
total enrollment for 1930-31 of 
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1,728 students, of whom 1,013 were 
in the regular session and 715 in 
the summer session. The regular- 
session students in this four-year 
junior college classified as seniors 
number 203; juniors, 588; sopho- 
mores, 83; freshmen, 12; and spe- 
cials, 127. The senior corresponds 
to the ordinary college sophomore. 
President Davis says: 


Among the problems confronting 
the institution, there is none more per- 
sistent than that of the lack of ade- 
quate buildings and facilities. The 
institution is crowded and constantly 
feels the pressure of inadequate facili- 
ties. It is earnestly hoped that the 
Legislature may make larger appropri- 
ations for departmental and general 
maintenance. John Tarleton College 
is seriously handicapped because of 
the meagerness of the appropriations 
in these divisions. 


VIRGINIA SUMMER SESSION 


Virginia Intermont Junior Col- 
lege at Bristol, Virginia, will hold a 
summer session from June 6 to 
July 16. Although the enrollment 
is limited to women during the reg- 
ular session, it will be open to both 
sexes during the summer. Special 
attention will be given to courses 
for teachers in the elementary 
grades and to courses in music. 


ST. JOHN’S PRESIDENT 


Dr. Paul J. Mackensen was re- 
cently installed as president of St. 
John’s Junior College, Petersburg, 
West Virginia. Dr. C. C. Hein, pres- 
ident of the American Lutheran 
Church, conducted the installation. 


CURRICULA IN NEW ENGLAND 


E. E. Cortright, president of the 
Junior College of Connecticut, re- 
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ports the following facts regarding 
curricular offerings and_  enroll- 
ments in the New England junior 
colleges, in an article in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor (February 6, 
1932): 


A study made by the writer a year 
ago in the matter of the curricula 
being pursued by the 2,349 freshmen 
and sophomore students in the junior 
colleges of New England revealed that 
23 per cent were at that time pursuing 
curricula that definitely marked them 
as candidates for acceptance into the 
senior college or professional school 
at the end of their junior college ca- 
reer; that two out of three, or 66 per 
cent, of the total student body were 
taking a curriculum which would be 
completed with their junior college 
work, and that these, therefore, en- 
gaged in this terminal course, would 
not under ordinary circumstances ap- 
ply for transfer to the senior college 
or professional school, and that the 
remaining 243 were engaged in voca- 
tional curricula, presumably to be 
completed within the junior college 
area. 

The largest group of those engaged 
in terminal curricula, totaling slightly 
more than one-half of the entire num- 
ber, is taking secretarial work on the 
college level. Two hundred and forty 
are majoring in business; 193 are en- 
gaged in household arts; 107 have no 
vocational intention, but are majoring 
in language and literature. Fine arts 
attracts 35. In the pre-professional 
group, the largest number are in the 
field of commerce and business, with 
engineering a close second. Nursing 
attracts 31, medicine 17, library work 
13, teaching 12, law 10, journalism 9, 
and dentistry 6. 

At the present writing there are 
more than 2,500 students engaged in 
one or another type of serious study 
as college freshmen or sophomores in 
the institutions of New England call- 
ing themselves junior colleges. 
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WHAT ABOUT QUESTIONNAIRES? 


For several years we have had oc- 
casional letters from junior college 
presidents asking for some means of 
protection against the deluge of ques- 
tionnaires which come from all quar- 
ters. Such letters, however, are not 
directed at questionnaires in general 
but to that type of immature and 
poorly prepared instrument which 
calls for information easily obtainable 
by other means. 

The American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges more than once has ex- 
pressed its desire to encourage inves- 
tigations of the various problems in 
the junior college field. The resources 
of the Association have been devoted 
largely to gathering and disseminating 
information that would be helpful to 
those who desire to study junior col- 
lege problems. Furthermore, the As- 
sociation has created a committee on 
research whose duty it is to stimulate 
and encourage worth-while studies in 
the field. By this means it is able to 
notify any person who proposes a 
study in the junior college field 
whether a similar study has been 
made or is being made. If a question- 
naire to junior colleges is proposed, 
the committee is able to say whether 
a similar questionnaire has been cir- 
culated. 

If a proposed questionnaire calls for 
information not already available, this 
committee lends its support to it and 
encourages the junior colleges to co- 
operate. This procedure has been 
quite satisfactory, since most junior 
colleges attempt to answer carefully 
any questionnaire which has the ap- 
proval of the Committee on Research. 

This plan of procedure should not 
be interpreted as an attempt on the 
part of junior colleges to curtail or 


restrict worth-while investigations in 
the junior college field. It does seem, 
however, to provide a means for full 
co-operation of junior colleges. 

Dr. L. W. Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools, Berkeley, California, is chair- 
man of the Committee on Research. 
Dr. Smith’s intimate acquaintance 
with the junior college movement and 
his attitude toward scholarly investi- 
gation makes him especially suitable 
for this responsible position. Students 
of education will find him most sym- 
pathetic and helpful in planning inves- 
tigations in the junior college field, 
especially those in which question- 
naires to junior colleges are involved. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 


THE RICHMOND PROGRAM 


One of the prominent speakers on 
the program of the Richmond ses- 
sion of the Association has written 
as follows to President R. G. Cox, 
who presided at the meeting: 


I heard many say that it was one of 
the most interesting programs they 
had ever heard, and excepting for my 
part in it, I think you deserve the 
hearty congratulations of the Associ- 
ation. The Junior College Association 
is certainly one of the livest in the 
country, and if it continues as in the 
past I am hopeful that it may educate 
the four-year colleges in some of the 
fundamental aspects of higher educa- 
tion. 


Probably the most significant de- 
velopment of the decade (1920-30) 
in higher education is the remark- 
able growth of the junior college 
movement.—C. V. 
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PHI THETA KAPPA MEETING 


The 1932 national convention of 
Phi Theta Kappa, junior college honor 
scholastic society, was held February 
28, 29, and March 1, at Whitworth 
College, Brookhaven, Mississippi. Of- 
ficers for 1932-33 were elected and in- 
stalled as follows: president, Mr. John 
Hill, Northeastern Oklahoma Junior 
College; vice-president, Miss Frances 
Weems, Whitworth College; secretary, 
Miss Ruth Barnard, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
treasurer, Miss Katherine Davis, Ste- 
phens College. It was voted to hold 
the 1933 convention in Columbia, Mis- 
sourl. 

The business sessions were devoted 
to chapter reports and deliberation 
over fraternity problems and experi- 
ences. Amendments to the constitution 
were proposed in an effort to raise the 
standards even higher, in accordance 
with the ideals of the organization. In 
reviewing the activities and accom- 
plishments of the past year a remark- 
able expansion was noted, showing 
seventeen new chapters installed in 
public and private junior colleges of 
recognized standing. 

The three addresses given were: 
“The Position of Scholarship in the 
Modern College,” by Mrs. Henry W. 
Cobb, Phi Beta Kappa, professor of 
Spanish, Millsaps College; “The Su- 
premacy of the Spiritual in Educa- 
tion,” by Dr. D. M. Nelson, president- 
elect, Mississippi College; and “The 
Great Adventure,” by Dr. D. M. Key, 
president, Millsaps-Whitworth System. 

Brief extracts from these addresses 
are given below: 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


Progress is brought about by the opera- 
tion of two principles—motive force and 
intelligent direction. The love of adven- 


ture has supplied the motive force for 
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much of the progress. .... If the love 
of adventure has been the motive force 
and the inspiration of progress, it has 
also caused vain sacrifices that have kept 
mankind on a circular track of recurring 
miseries. .... Wars are also made pos- 
sible by the love of adventure. .... The 
world war broke! It was promptly de- 
scribed by Edison as the insanity of na- 
tions. If it started as the insanity of one 
nation, the sanity of all was quickly dis- 
turbed. Nothing in it was so disastrous 
as the immediate slump into the old life 
of emotional reaction and impulse. “Ho, 
for the Great Adventure!” was the cry. 
.... But, war is not the Great Adventure 
—not even the Great War. It was a mael- 
strom in the stream of time. .... The 
romantic enterprise of “making the world 
safe for Democracy,” of “making the 
world a better place to live in,” .... of 
linking all mankind in a vast fellowship 
of progress, this is the Great Adventure 
of humanity. 


SCHOLARSHIP IN THE MODERN COLLEGE 


You do not need to be told that college 
today is a vastly different institution 
from the college of a generation and a 
half ago. Fifty years ago only a small 
and highly selected group expected to or 
did enter college, and they were mostly 
students intended for the learned pro- 
fessions. Now the average high - school 
pupils expect quite as generally to go on 
to college as the grammar school pupils 
used to expect to go on into high school. 
...» Now this conception of higher edu- 
cation for everybody is a fine ideal for a 
democracy—equal opportunity for all— 
but in the nature of things it has not 
turned out quite according to theory. In 
putting education within the reach of the 
masses, the colleges have had to compro- 
mise; and where the masses could not 
meet the old standards, the standards 
have had to meet the masses. That is to 
say, mass production in education has 
resulted in quality of output necessarily 
standardized on a lower level of intellec- 
tual achievement. .... However, I have 
faith to believe a new college will evolve 
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from our present changing one that will 
somehow meet the new needs of a new 
age without entirely sacrificing scholar- 
ship. In 1837 Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
asked to make the Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress at Harvard University. He chose as 
his subject the American scholar. His 
address has become an American classic. 
In it he defines the scholar as “man 
thinking.” 

RuTH BARNARD, Secretary 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Junior College Libraries Round 
Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation met in two sessions April 27, in 
New Orleans. Miss Frances E. Church, 
librarian of Ward-Belmont, led the dis- 
cussion on problems of particular in- 
terest to the junior college librarian. 
As one librarian at the meeting ex- 
pressed it, the junior college library 
has some of the problems of the four- 
year college and in numerous schools 
has the problems of the high school, 
and yet the junior college library is a 
distinct organization with need for 
definite standards. 

The Standing Committee on Stand- 
ards (Miss Virginia Kramer, chair- 
man) submitted its report of activities 
for the past year. Contact has been 
made with all the accrediting agencies, 
and questionnaires covering the items 
of books, periodicals, budget, staff, 
physical equipment, and miscellaneous 
allied matters were sent to the librari- 
ans of all accredited junior colleges. 
Librarians of 132 colleges responded 
with returns before the end of the 
allotted time. Because of the low per- 
centage of returns (only 30 per cent 
of the junior colleges in the United 
States) and because of the partial 
returns of some libraries, the commit- 
tee presented a report only roughly 
indicative of conditions in junior col- 
lege libraries at present. 


It was suggested that this report be 
published in full, and that junior col- 
lege librarians send to the chairman of 
the committee, individual, carefully 
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thought out opinions and suggestions 
leading to higher standards for the 
junior college library. 

Miss Zona Peek, librarian of Edin- 
burg College, discussed library instruc- 
tion in the junior colleges of the South- 
ern Association. She reported that out 
of the twenty-nine accredited junior 
colleges of this association, twenty- 
four replied. Of this number, fifteen 
are giving some form of library in- 
struction. In ten of these schools the 
course in the use of books and li- 
braries is required. She suggested that 
since the number taking a required 
course would be large, the librarian 
and teachers should work out some 
co-operative scheme of teaching the 
course. Particular stress was given to 
the point that the junior college li- 
brarian of the South could render a 
real service to her community by as- 
sisting the high schools to meet its 
standard—that of twelve lessons in the 
use of the library. 

The subject of stimulating recrea- 
tional reading among junior college 
students was presented by Miss Mar- 
garet Corcoran, librarian of Spring- 
field, Illinois, Junior College. Such 
methods as book clubs, annotated lists, 
book reviews in the school paper, at- 
tractive posters, membership in the 
“International Relations Club,” per- 
sonal suggestions, book teas with 
literary talks, and timely exhibits were 
brought up for discussion and criti- 
cism. It was the general opinion of 
the group that voluntary reading of 
students depended upon constant at- 
tention from the librarian and her 
staff, with particular emphasis upon 
personal attention to the reading 
habits of individual students. 

Miss Dorothy Schumacher, librarian 
of Crane Junior College, had made a 
study of the voluntary reading of pro- 
fessional literature, no matter how ele- 
mentary or popular in style, which 
deals with the student’s chosen field of 
work for students who had already 
chosen a vocation. She found that of 
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the three classes of readers, interested, 
potentially interested, and indifferent, 
the librarian of a college offering 
courses which prepare definitely for 
the professions and those that offer 
terminal courses has an opportunity 
to make the most of the youthful en- 
thusiasms and interest of the beginner 
in a chosen career. This might be done 
through the usual channels of encour- 
aging recreational reading, but espe- 
cially through the professional clubs. 
Great emphasis was given to the pro- 
vision of an adequate supply of read- 
able, attractive books and periodicals 
on the professions; if interesting books 
were provided, the student would not 
be slow in finding them on the shelves. 


SPEECH EDUCATION* 


The committee appointed in May 
1931 by President Simon to study the 
problems of speech-training in junior 
colleges begs leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

The committee does not feel that its 
record this year is one of outstanding 
achievement but offers a report in the 
hope that its accomplishments will be 
sufficient to justify its existence. The 
authority to appoint a committee ar- 
rived toward the close of a school 
year and as a result the group has 
been slow in getting under way. The 
personnel of the committee is as fol- 
lows: Rolland Shackson, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan; Maude E. Ramm, Du- 
luth, Minnesota; Mrs. Irene C. Hoch, 
Modesto, California; Glenn Lemke, Pas- 
adena, California; Sylvia Barnes, Par- 
sons, Kansas; Anne McGurk, Highland 
Park, Michigan; G. P. Tanquary, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; J. R. Bietry, chairman, Los 
Angeles Junior College. 

Under the direction of the commit- 


*Committee report to the Executive 
Council of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech at their Chicago na- 
tional convention, by J. R. Bietry, chair- 


man. 
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tee considerable publicity has been 
given the survey of junior college 
speech-training by means of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, the Gavel, and 
the Junior College Journal. The Jun- 
ior College Journal has generously co- 
operated in offering us space for pub- 
licity and discussion of committee 
problems. A whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion has been extended by members 
and officers of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, and a large 
number of junior college administra- 
tors have expressed an interest in our 
work through letters to the chairman, 
A directory of junior college speech 
teachers will soon be compiled to fa- 
cilitate the work of the committee and 
to aid the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech in its campaign for 
members. 

Under the direction of the commit- 
tee, with Mr. Shackson in charge, one 
section of the present convention is 
devoted to a discussion of junior col- 
lege problems. This is to be recog- 
nized as a worth-while innovation 
since the junior college has become a 
recognized unit in the American edu- 
cational system. 

Projects have been initiated slowly 
by the committee in order to avoid 
expense and to evolve a method of 
procedure before attempting to study 
the problem. Problems upon which the 
committee is basing its efforts follow: 

1. What should be the content of 
the fundamental course? 

2. What should be the aim of speech 
training in the junior college as de- 
fined in terms of the preparatory and 
terminal functions of the college? 

3. What use is made of the entrance 
test and speech clinic? How may their 
values be extended? 

4, What procedure may be em- 
ployed best to demonstrate the need 
of compulsory speech-training in the 
junior college? 

>. What would be the value of sug- 
gesting a uniform group of courses 
with uniform hours of credit? 
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6. To what extent do accrediting 
standards of universities, especially 
the recognition of freshmen speech 
subjects, affect the junior college of- 
fering? 

7. Does the emphasis of the “semi- 
professional” aim of the junior college 
conflict with the ideal of training in 
speech as a means of communication? 
That is, does the junior college over- 
stress professional proficiency, at the 
expense of the cultural values, espe- 
cially in dramatics? 

8. How shall junior college dramat- 
ics and forensics be controlled and 
financed? 

The junior college is a pioneering 
institution; it assumes many forms of 
organization; it has many types of 
control; it is motivated by widely dif- 
fering aims and ideals. Because of 
these conditions an attack upon junior 
college problems must proceed slowly 
and with carefully planned technique. 
Therefore the committee recommends 
that it be continued as a group to 
study the above-mentioned problems 
and that a junior college section be 
recognized again at the 1932 conven- 
tion, at which time responses to the 
problems above be suggested. Because 
of the close relationship to the second- 
ary school it is further recommended 
that at least one member of the junior 
college committee be a member of the 
secondary school committee as at 
present. Finally, because of the need 
of careful guidance, it is recommended 
that at least one member of the Na- 
tional Association who has served on 
the Executive Council be appointed to 
serve in an advisory capacity along 
with one or two authorities whom the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges shall be asked to appoint. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 


The program of the forum discus- 
sions of the California Junior College 
Federation held in conection with the 
annual Principals’ Convention, March 
21 to 24, Los Angeles, was arranged 
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by the State Board of Education and 
was devoted primarily to a considera- 
tion of two problems, namely, cur- 
ricula and finance. 

To the query, “Are the present 
graduation requirements an aid in 
building suitable junior college cur- 
ricula?” the answer, generally speak- 
ing, was that with the exception of 
physical education, subject require- 
ments should not be made, though a 
departmental major of twenty units, 
if not too strictly interpreted, is de- 
sirable. 

Many junior college administrators 
thought that the four-year institutions 
should liberalize their regulations for 
admission to advanced standing. So 
long as each college and university in- 
sists upon having its own particular 
patterns completed before a student is 
granted junior standing, just so long 
will the junior colleges find it difficult 
to build courses suited to the needs of 
their own students, the greater part 
of whom do not transfer to senior col- 
leges. 


QUESTIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


The ever-present and tremendously 
important curricula question con- 
fronting the junior college, namely, 
the relative weight that should be 
given to completion and professional 
curricula, was discussed with custom- 
ary fervor. Those who believe that 
the primary function of education on 
any level is to produce a person adapt- 
able, resourceful, reliant, and alert, 
took the position that training for a 
job is not a necessary objective in edu- 
cation, and that such training is likely 
to be futile, for only a small percent- 
age of technically trained persons fol- 
low the vocation for which they have 
been trained. Others, and apparently 
the majority, took the position that 
making a life is largely conditioned 
upon ability to earn a living in an 
occupation somewhat suited to one’s 
ability and aptitude. They feel that if 
the junior college years are the last 
years of a person’s formal education, 
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they should include some vocational 
objective. The student should come 
out of the junior college with a suffi- 
cient amount of technical skill to get 
a toe-hold on a job. Eventually he 
may follow something quite different 
from that for which he was trained. 

The following major difficulties in 
the way of establishing a serviceable 
range of completion courses were 
brought out: the lack of definite 
knowledge of what and how many 
technical positions are _ potentially 
available each year to two-year-trained 
men and women; the lack of definite 
knowledge of what should be included 
in two-year curricula for particular 
jobs; the heavy expense involved in 
equipping laboratories in many fields 
of technical training; the virtual im- 
possibility of any large number of 
students going from one junior col- 
lege community to another and hence 
the difficulty of developing any work- 
able plan of regional specialization; 
the almost certain competition of two- 
year-trained students with four-year- 
trained students of which there is an 
oversupply in almost every field. These 
limitations on any but the larger and 
wealthier junior colleges show clearly 
the need of some thorough-going sci- 
entific study of the whole problem as 
it relates to the Pacific area. 

Notwithstanding the uncertainty 
surrounding the _ introduction of 
completion courses, junior colleges 
throughout the state are striving to 
make headway against tradition, fi- 
nancial limitations, and lack of infor- 
mation in the development of at least 
a few curricula of this type. Los An- 
geles Junior College and Pasadena 
Junior College are doing some pioneer- 
ing in this field which should be of 
great value to the junior colleges on 
the Pacific coast. 


QUESTIONS OF FINANCE 


The two forum discussions on finan- 
cing the junior college did not develop 
a great many conclusions. On one 


thing there was unanimity of opinion, 
namely, that there should be no tuition 
chargeable to the student. In this opin- 
ion representatives of four-year insti- 
tutions concurred. It was, however, 
generally agreed that the common 
practice of charging laboratory fees 
and registration fees for the support 
of student activities was sound and 
should be definitely authorized by 
law. There was also a feeling on the 
part of many that departmental junior 
colleges should enjoy the same amount 
of state support per student as that af- 
forded to district junior colleges, 
particularly so if the student accom- 
modated was drawn from without the 
district. 

At the annual business meeting, 
upon the recommendation of Dr. Ray- 
mond E. Davis, chairman of the 
Admissions Committee, University of 
California, the executive committee 
was instructed to appoint five repre- 
sentatives to serve with representatives 
of the University on an affiliations 
committee. The following persons were 
appointed: Dr. Wm. H. Snyder, Los 
Angeles; Dr. John W. Harbeson, Pasa- 
dena; Mr. L. J. Williams, Visalia; Mr. 
Curtis E. Warren, Marysville; Mr. C. S. 
Morris, San Mateo. 

Acting upon a request from the Cali- 
fornia Association for Adult Educa- 
tion the appointment of a representa- 
tive on the Board of Directors of this 
association was authorized. W. T. 
Boyce, of Fullerton, was appointed. 

New officers for 1932-33 were 
elected as follows: president, C. S. 
Morris, San Mateo Junior College, to 
succeed Floyd P. Bailey of Santa 
Rosa; vice-president, L. J. Williams, 
Visalia Junior College; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. T. Boyce, Fullerton Junior 
College. 

W. T. Boyce 
Secretary 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Northern California Junior Col- 
lege Association met on April 23, at 
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Marysville. There were representa- 
tives from Yuba County, Sacramento, 
Marin, Menlo, San Mateo, Santa Rosa, 
and Williams junior colleges. Presi- 
dent J. B. Lillard of Sacramento pre- 
sented Principal Curtis Warren of 
Yuba County Junior College, who wel- 
comed the group. 

Dean H. M. Skidmore, Sacramento, 
discussed the topic, “Some Aspects of 
Curricular Changes,” especially noting 
the conference method that was being 
introduced into the history instruction 
at Sacramento Junior College. Dean 
C. S. Morris, San Mateo, followed with 
a talk, “Some Practical Procedures for 
Establishing Public Relations That 
Will Develop a Proper Lay Attitude.” 
General discussion arising out of these 
talks, and from questions raised by the 
delegates, carried the meeting to noon. 

At 12: 30 o’clock the delegates were 
guests of Yuba County Junior College 
at luncheon. With no formal program 
for the luncheon meeting, and with 
few guests from outside of the mem- 
bership of the Association, the group 
entered into a rather lively discussion 
of various junior college problems. 

The fall meeting will be held about 
the first of October, probably at San 
Mateo or Stanford University. 


F. TAGGART 
Secretary 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The spring meeting of the Southern 
California Junior College Association 
was held at the University of Southern 
California, Saturday, April 23, under 
the presidency of Dr. John W. Harbe- 
son of Pasadena Junior College. The 
principal address was given on “The 
Carnegie Foundation Survey as Re- 
lated to Junior Colleges,” by Paul 
Webb, Staff Associate of the Survey. 

A series of seventeen detailed de- 
partmental round-table conferences 
occupied the remainder of the time of 
the morning session. After a luncheon 
at which the report of the Constitu- 
tion Committee was presented by the 
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chairman, W. T. Boyce, the remaining 
time was spent in special depart- 
mental meetings and in a survey of 
the Southern California campus. 


AN ANSWER TO DEAN McCONN 


Penn Hall Junior College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, appreciates 
this opportunity to write briefly in an- 
swer to an article by Dean McConn 
that appeared in the March number of 
the Junior College Journal. 

In speaking of Penn Hall Junior 
College, Dean McConn, without any 
intimate knowledge of the institution, 
characterized it as ‘‘a rather expensive 
finishing school,” stressing, in its cur- 
riculum “modern languages, histories 
of art and music,” and offering “the 
more fashionable sports—horseback 
riding, golf, hockey, archery, etc.” 
Dean McConn then, adding insult to 
injury, or we might better say injury 
to insult, though we are now con- 
vinced that neither was meant, stated 
that Penn Hall would appeal to those 
whose only other alternative would be 
the standard Class A college. The in- 
sult was that Penn Hall is a “finishing 
school.” Horse thieves, three-card 
monte men, and finishing schools have 
pretty generally passed away, and 
Penn Hall does not want to be classi- 
fied as one of such a galaxy. 

The fact that the junior college work 
of Penn Hall has been recognized and 
accredited by many of the leading 
colleges and universities of the coun- 
try could not have been mentioned by 
Dean McConn, for the little material 
from which he gathered his material 
did not mention this fact. A fact it is, 
nevertheless, and among the more re- 
cent to advise that they would accept, 
for advanced standing from Penn Hall, 
such students as the President would 
recommend, were two of the oldest, 
largest, and best of the New England 
colleges for women. 

Students from Penn Hall Junior Col- 
lege are in dozens of institutions of 
higher learning today and doing well 
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—in the “standard colleges, the only 
other alternative.” 

We feel sure that Dr. Marquardt of 
Pennsylvania State College, who spent 
some time at Penn Hall that he might 
learn the type of work being done at 
the school, and something of its 
equipment, will have no objection to 
our quoting what he wrote to the ac- 
crediting committee of the University 
of Illinois. We quote: “I wish to state 
that in general the work covered at 
the Penn Hall Junior College is work 
of college grade and done under com- 
petent instructors. Both the library 
and laboratory facilities seem to be 
unusually satisfactory for a junior col- 
lege and the academic preparation of 
its teachers is of high standard. We 
are granting full credit for work taken 
there which fits into our particular 
curriculum at this institution to which 
the student is transferring.” 

When the article of Dr. McConn re- 
ferred to above was read by members 
of the Penn Hall faculty, several let- 
ters from them came to our desk. May 
we quote just one of these. 


My Dear Mr. MAGILL: 


In an article on Junior Colleges in 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Max McConn fails to 
make any mention of what our faculty 
and students believe to be a very impor- 
tant and substantial part of the student 
activities, namely, the work of the De- 
partment of History and related subjects. 
The unillustrated offictal catalogue of 
Penn Hall Junior College contains an- 
nouncements of each course that will 
compare favorably with those of our 
leading colleges; the methods used in in- 
struction are collegiate; the opportunities 
for collateral reading include both the 
standard general readings on _ subject- 
matter and a goodly number of works on 
the selected topics. The aim of the De- 
partment is twofold: (1) to give the stu- 
dents factual knowledge that will enable 
them to interpret problems intelligently, 
and to draw conclusions based on ade- 
quate data only; (2) to prepare those 
who wish to do so for transfer to the 
junior class of leading colleges. 

For instance, very recently, a young 
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woman (graduated from Penn Hall Jun- 
ior College last June) who is a member 
of the junior class of one of the leading 
Mid-Western universities wrote that she 
has passed her first semester’s courses 
creditably; that at the present time she 
is carrying six hours of sociology, five of 
Greek, three of educational psychology, 
and two of English—also she is doing 
welfare work in a near-by city. She at- 
tributes the fact that she can do both 
quality and quantity of work to the good 
training she had at Penn Hall Junior 
College. 

It seems only fair to those in our De- 
partment for me to insist that a descrip- 
tion of Penn Hall should include the work 
of the social science classes—and I can 
assure persons interested that it is not in 
the type of study generally known as “fin- 
ishing school.” 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) EmMILy ELIZABETH Moore 
Instructor in History and 
Government 


Also, a single paragraph from an- 
other: 


I wonder where there is a four-year 
college that has discovered a real reason 
for not emphasizing English literature 
and modern languages. It is news to me, 
and I think I should know, that “The His- 
tory and Appreciation of Art” is empha- 
sized out of all proportion to the whole 
general program of the school. Such em- 
phasis as is given to the whole program 
of the various departments of the junior 
college is only in keeping with the gen- 
eral practice of colleges and universities 
setting forth their various departments. 
It may be that Dr. McConn is not familiar 
with two of the principal functions of the 
junior college, namely, the preparatory 
function and the terminal function. 

DEAN ROWLAND 


Penn Hall is proud of the type of 
work done by it in all departments and 
fairness to faculty members and stu- 
dents warrants our writing as fully as 
we have in this instance. 

FRANK S. MAGILL 
President 


(Epitor’s Note.—When asked whether 
he desired to make any supplementary 
statement, Dean McConn replied: “I do 
not consider that the statements made in 
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my article in regard to Penn Hall were in 
any way inaccurate or unjust to that 
school and I have no desire to make any 
supplementary statement.”) 


FRATERNITY POLICY 


Editor, “Junior College Journal’: 

May I call your attention, in the 
Bibliography of the April 1932 issue of 
the Junior College Journal, to Number 
2156, the Yearbook of the National In- 
terfraternity Conference. The short 
note on this listing reads as follows: 

Formal action of the conference in dis- 


approving establishment of national fra- 
ternities in junior colleges. 


An examination of the Yearbook of 
the National Interfraternity Confer- 
ence discloses the fact that the con- 
ference action did not disapprove the 
establishment of national fraternities 
in junior colleges, but did disapprove 
the establishment of chapters of the 
national university fraternities and dis- 
approved any plan on the part of a 
university fraternity to have a junior 
division or junior chapters in the jun- 
ior colleges. This action was taken 
owing to the announced interest in 
junior college expansion of several of 
the university fraternities, and the 
resolutions adopted at the conference 
meeting were an expression of a belief 
that the university fraternities should 
confine themselves entirely to senior 
colleges and universities. 

The recent conference action ap- 
proximates that taken some years ago 
by National Panhellenic Congress 
which then defined the class of col- 
leges in which its members, the uni- 
versity sororities, might expand. Both 
the senior conferences do not attempt 
to prevent the growth of the junior col- 
lege national organizations, all of 
which function under the National 
College Panhellenic Council. It is 
merely the intent of the university 
conferences that the university organi- 
zations remain in their chosen field. 

I believe it is only fair to Phi Sigma 
Nu and the other national junior col- 
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lege organizations that the bibliogra- 
phy listing in question be corrected. 
Very truly yours, 


EDWARD R. McGuIRE 
Grand President 
Phi Sigma Nu Fraternity 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COURSES ON THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE* 


Repercussions of the present finan- 
cial situation, which have been felt in 
many higher educational institutions 
this year, have had their effect upon 
many promising curriculum programs. 
The efforts that have been made dur- 
ing the past decade to develop, 
through courses dealing with problems 
of college administration and college 
teaching, opportunities for the profes- 
sional improvement of college admin- 
istrators and faculty members have 
suffered a serious. set-back. This is 
particularly true in the case of the 
1932 summer session offerings. A num- 
ber of institutions have been forced, 
in line with their retrenchment pro- 
grams, to sacrifice their work in this 
field; some are deferring it entirely 
during the present emergency while 
others are finding it financially desir- 
able to offer only those courses most 
likely to enroll the largest number of 
students. There are, on the other 
hand, several universities which are 
this summer for the first time pro- 
jecting work of this character and, as 
in previous years, a group of institu- 
tions which continuing the 
comprehensive programs they have 
developed in this field. 

Interest in courses directly con- 
cerned with the junior college move- 
ment has been growing steadily, and 
the course offerings and registrations 
this summer will in all probability ex- 
ceed those of previous years. Courses 
dealing specifically with the junior col- 


* Archie M. Palmer, Associate Secretary 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
New York City. 
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lege are being offered at the universi- 
ties of California, Chicago, Nebraska, 
and Southern California; Ohio State 
and Stanford universities; George 
Peabody College; and Teachers Col- 
lege at Columbia University. Prob- 
lems related to the junior college, both 
as an administrative unit and as a 
movement in higher education, will 
also be included in the basic or gen- 
eral courses on college administration 
and college teaching offered at these 
institutions and at the universities of 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wyoming, and New York and West 
Virginia universities. 

At the University of California (at 
Berkeley), Superintendent Homer Mar- 
tin of San Mateo, California, will give 
the course on the junior college, and 
Dean W. W. Kemp of the University’s 
School of Education will include a 
discussion of the organization prob- 
lems of the junior college in his semi- 
nar on educational administration. 

The place of the junior college in 
American education and its organiza- 
tion and administration will be cov- 
ered in the course on the junior col- 
lege which Leonard V. Koos, author of 
The Junior College and of The Junior 
College Movement, will offer at the 
University of Chicago. An extensive 
program in the field of higher educa- 
tion is available at this institution, and 
many of these courses are of value to 
those in junior college work. The 
fourth Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, to be held at the University of 
Chicago, July 13-15, will center 
around the theme, “Provisions for the 
Individual in College Education.” 

A course on the junior college with 
a secondary school approach will 
again be offered at the University of 
Nebraska by H. C. Koch, of the Teach- 
ers College faculty of that institution. 

Principal John W. Harbeson of the 
Pasadena, California, Junior College, 
will give a course on junior college 
education at the University of South- 


ern California, where other courses 
on college administration, on prob- 
lems of deans of men, and on college 
teaching will also be given. 

A course on the administration of 
the junior college is included in the 
program of courses in the higher ed- 
ucational field presented at Ohio State 
University, where a staff of regular 
faculty members and visiting lectur- 
ers, headed by Arthur J. Klein, for- 
merly with the United States Office of 
Education, will offer a group of re- 
lated courses on the administrative, 
teaching, and personnel phases of 
higher education on the college, uni- 
versity, junior college, and _ teacher- 
training levels. 

Walter C. Eells, editor of the Junior 
College Journal and author of The 
Junior College, will include in his 
course on the junior college, at Stan- 
ford University, a study of the 
development, organization, and admin- 
istration of the junior college, direct- 
ing attention to the functions of the 
public junior college and its place in 
educational reorganization. In addi- 
tion to special theses courses in the 
college field, courses on teaching, or- 
ganization and administration, and 
college problems will also be offered at 
Stanford this summer. 

At the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Doak S. Campbell, who has 
been secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges since its or- 
ganization, will give the course on the 
junior college. This course is one of a 
number of related courses to be offered 
in their new Division of Higher Edu- 
cation. 

In the Columbia University summer 
session a major course on the junior 
college will be given this year by 
Ralph Bush, director of the Santa Mo- 
nica, California, Junior College, and 
also a course On junior college curricu- 
lum and instruction, which alternates 
every other summer with the one on 
junior college administration. The re- 
lated courses included in the extensive 
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program given by the Teachers Col- 
lege group in Higher Education will 
also be available, as will be the offer- 
ings in guidance and personnel work 
and in secondary education. 

Various aspects of junior college ad- 
ministration, curriculum, and person- 
nel procedure, as well as its place in 
the American higher educational pic- 
ture, will be given consideration in 
the courses on the American college, 
at the University of Illinois; on prob- 
lems of college education, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; on college teach- 
ing, at the University of Wyoming; on 
problems of higher education, at West 
Virginia University; and in the more 
comprehensive programs of courses in 
the various administrative, personnel, 
and curriculum areas offered at the 
University of Michigan and New York 
University. 

For the most part the courses deal- 
ing with the junior college are con- 
ducted on a graduate basis and are 
designed for teachers and administra- 
tors of such institutions and for those 
interested in becoming better ac- 
quainted with this important educa- 
tional movement. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 


At the annual meeting of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Ed- 
ucation, held at Purdue University, 
June 17-19, 1931, there was presented 
an extensive report by the Committee 
on Relations of Junior Colleges and 
Engineering Schools.1 The members 
of this committee were as follows: 
Walter B. Jones, chairman; Charles H. 
Derleth, J. H. Santo, and Charles F. 
Scott. 

In the report the general develop- 
ment of the junior college movement 
is reviewed and summarized, and sig- 
nificant comments and criticisms are 
given from administrative officers in 
eight engineering colleges and twelve 


1 Printed in full in Journal of Engineer- 
ing Education (November 1931), XXII, 
214-22. 
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junior colleges, geographically well 
distributed. These comments concern 
problems (a) respecting terminal 
courses in junior colleges, and (b) 
concerning relationships between jun- 
ior colleges and the engineering 
schools in colleges and universities. 
A few quotations from this stimulating 
report are given below: 


Approximately one-fourth of the junior 
colleges offer courses in engineering. That 
is the reason that engineering colleges 
must become junior college conscious..... 

The junior college has undoubtedly es- 
tablished itself as a unit of our educa- 
tional system. A thriving junior college 
association exists, having held its elev- 
enth convention. A journal has been 
launched during the past year, published 
at Stanford University under capable 
leadership. The issues thus far rank high 
among educational periodicals. 

Elaborate studies by Stanford Univer- 
sity, Baylor University, Pomona College, 
Southwestern University, and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh indicate that junior 
college students measure up to standards 
of the senior college as well as students 
who take their freshman and sophomore 
work at the senior institution. .... 

More serious than technical difficulties 
seem to be certain psychological ones. In 
many places where terminal courses and 
preprofessional courses are offered on the 
same campus a social barrier has devel- 
oped between the two groups of students 
and in many cases, if not encouraged, it 
has not been discouraged by the fac- 

In spite of these difficulties a number 
of junior colleges have launched success- 
ful courses. Joliet Township Junior Col- 
lege offers a terminal course in junior 
electrical engineering which has much to 
recommend it. North Dakota State School 
of Science has been referred to by Dean 
Spelman. Perhaps the most ambitious 
program that has come to our attention 
is that at Pasadena. .... Starting this 
fall, technical courses in five fields are 
being offered: civil technology, mechani- 
cal technology, electrical technology, avi- 
ation, and building practice and design. 
The Johnstown Junior College of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh has rearranged the 
sequence of certain courses in order to 
provide two-year curricula in engineering 
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and business, but it is too soon to ap- 
praise results. These curricula were in- 
troduced as the result of the findings of 
a survey of industries in Johnstown. 

These efforts are to be highly com- 
mended. The junior colleges and techni- 
cal institutes which solve the problem of 
the terminal course will make a real con- 
tribution to engineering education. .... 

Turning now to the engineering col- 
leges we find them almost invariably re- 
porting cordial relations with the junior 
colleges which fit into their curricula. 
There is a definite feeling in certain quar- 
ters, however, that no engineering train- 
ing should be given in junior colleges and 
in other quarters that no professional 
work should be offered—teaching of gen- 
eral fundamental subjects being the sole 
function of the junior college..... 

The problems raised by this inquiry 
may now be summarized in question form 
as a challenge to the parties concerned: 

1. How does the fact that the junior 
colleges have increased 300 per cent dur- 
ing the past five years concern us as a 
society? 

2. What valid reasons are there for and 
against the introduction of terminal 
courses into the larger junior colleges? 
What should accrediting associations be 
doing about this problem? 

3. Is there any possibility of agreeing 
upon a common curriculum for the first 
two years of the engineering course? 

4. Should the junior college attempt to 
offer professional engineering courses? 
If not how can the ribbon type of course 
be maintained? Must the junior colleges 
give up engineering courses entirely? 

5. Does the expense involved justify 
junior colleges offering pre-engineering 
curricula? 

6. Is the elimination of unfit students 
effectively accomplished in the junior col- 
lege? 

7. Can students’ success in the senior 
college be predicted better by a compre- 
hensive examination at the end of the 
junior college than by the course-credit 
plan? Should the test be given for com- 
parison to all engineering’ students 


whether in junior college or in the engi- 
neering college? 

8. What is the best plan for accrediting 
junior college graduates? By institutions, 
through accrediting associations, or by 
individual students? 


9. Are problems of personal adjustment 
more serious at the end of the junior 
college years than in the freshman year? 

10. Is vocational guidance as effective 
in the junior college as in the environ- 
ment of the engineering college? 

11. Are junior colleges admitting to 
their pre-engineering curricula sufficiently 
well-selected students to insure reason- 
able success in the senior institutions? 


It is not too much to say that at 
present the junior college libraries 
as a group fall far short of effi- 
ciency, either in service or in books. 
This deficiency is one of the most 
serious counts against the junior 
college as it now exists.—College 
and Reference Library Yearbook, 
No. 1. 


The junior college movement is 
certainly in its main lines conso- 
nant with our best educational 
opinion, and it ought to receive, as 
no doubt it will, the most sympa- 
thetic opportunities to demonstrate 
its peculiar values—JAMEsS R. AN- 
GELL. 


The junior college is, as yet, in 
that interesting stage where there 
is nothing standardized about it— 
not even its name. .... The term 
has become generic, like church or 
education, covering a multitude of 
experiments on the border line 
between so-called secondary and 
higher education.—MarIon Coats. 


Wherever there is a probable at- 
tendance of 250 or more students I 
believe that a community is under 
the same solemn obligation to offer 
junior college work to its young 
people as it is to offer them the 
earlier years of their education.— 
GEORGE F.. Zook. 
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Judging the New Books 


Edited by John C. Almack, Stanford University 


ARTHUR KENYON RoGeERs. A_ Stu- 
dent’s History of Philosophy. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
(3d ed.) 1932. 487 pages. 


This revision of a popular text, 
first published in 1901, will prob- 
ably serve to give it a new lease on 
life. Philosophy like history needs 
to be interpreted anew to each age 
and fortunate indeed is the author 
whose audience covers two genera- 
tions. Thirty years ago German 
Idealism was uppermost in philoso- 
phy in America. Today it is on the 
defensive before realism, pragma- 
tism, and other philosophies. Con- 
sequently Professor Rogers says he 
has “dropped out most of the 
Hegelian padding,” which the 
reader will, no doubt, consider a 
clear gain. Numerous changes have 
been made on nearly every page. 
The general plan of the book, how- 
ever, has remained the same and 
the aims of the author as expressed 
in the first edition still hold. They 
are: (1) a comparatively simple 
treatment, with the student rather 
than the professor in mind, (2) a 
use of ample quotations where a 
summary would not do justice, and 
(3) the emphasis on systems of in- 
dividual philosophers rather than 
the generalizing of trends and tran- 
sitions as would be more suitable in 
an advanced work. However, this 
does not mean that historical and 
cultural backgrounds have been ig- 
nored. The interconnection of phi- 
losophy and the history of civiliza- 
tion is shown throughout. 


The author was formerly profes- 
sor of philosophy at Yale University 
and has published a long list of 
works on philosophy. His style is 
clear and straightforward and the 
vocabulary is as simple as is con- 
sistent with clearness and with the 
dignity of the subject. Perhaps 
some explanation should be given 
about two features of the book. 
First, an explanation of the brief 
section devoted to the Medieval 
Period—only two chapters. The 
author himself explains that this is 
no measure of the importance of the 
philosophical work of the Middle 
Ages, but that it is merely due to 
the difficulties of handling this part 
of the subject in a_ beginning 
course. The requisite knowledge of 
history, literature, and the civiliza- 
tion of this period is generally 
rather sketchy in the minds of be- 
ginning college students. Hence in 
a rapid survey course only the high 
points can be touched. The second 
feature demanding a word is the 
brief section on recent philosophy. 
Here the author has compromised 
his own convictions which inclined 
him to end the storya couple of gen- 
erations back. A popular feeling, 
however, that the reader should be 
brought up to the “end of the story” 
has impelled him to a brief discus- 
sion of the past seventy-five or one 
hundred years in philosophy. The 
history of philosophy and current 
philosophy are two different things 
and the author is justified in hold- 
ing that one should look elsewhere 
if he seeks the cross-currents and 
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conflicts of contemporary philoso- 
phy. 

There is one feature of the book 
as a classroom text which may rea- 
sonably be criticized, and that is 
the arrangement of the bibliogra- 
phies. One would wish that for the 
benefit of beginning students the 
bibliographies had been annotated 
or at least better arranged. As a 
whole, though, one can approve of 
the book and also of the improve- 
ments in mechanical structure in 
printing and binding. The reviewer 
considers it an excellent text for a 
survey course in undergraduate 


classes. 
W. L. RoAcH 


WALTER GREENWOOD BEACH. Social 
Aims ina Changing World. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford 
University, California. 1932. 156 
pages. 


Several years ago we heard much 


talk of “‘standards” in education, a 


type of criterion more recently 
given flexibility by discussion in 
terms of norms. Less often have 
we heard discussion of the less tan- 
gible, though vastly more signifi- 
cant, field of values, as related to 
educational content and procedure. 
Since the attention-arresting events 
of the current economic debacle, it 
seems to have been brought home 
to even the most assiduous educa- 
tional taxidermists that there is a 
vast and challenging field back of 
standards and norms which un- 
doubtedly requires analysis at this 
stage of educational development. 
Indications give promise that social 
and educational philosophy may 
thus be revived from the disrepute 
into which they have fallen in re- 
cent years. Those who accept the 


challenge of reflecting social reval- 
uation in curriculum and classroom 
will welcome Social Aims in a 
Changing World as a stimulating 
contribution to their thought. 

Professor Beach makes a state- 
ment of the social challenge in 
terms of the enlargement of com- 
munity consciousness, with partic- 
ular attention to group of timely 
problems. He states his central 
theme as follows: 


This book derives unity from the 
fact that its chapters are all studies in 
the building or rebuilding of commun- 
ity or public spirit. The changing life 
of our age reveals the weakening or 
even the disappearance of older com- 
munity life. The interrelations of life 
in the real community are organic, but 
the swiftly changing days of our world 
for the moment tend to substitute me- 
chanical for organic relations—though 
fortunately this is only a tendency and 
not a complete substitution. To re- 
create the oneness of community life, 
not formally merely, but in spirit and 
essence, involves a change of empha- 
sis from individual privilege to per- 
sonal obligation; the issue is ulti- 
mately moral. 

If this revival of community con- 
sciousness is to become real, there 
must be an enlargement of the com- 
munity idea. Devotion to the com- 
munity and to its service cannot arise 
on a narrow plane nor in relation to 
communities whose life is hostile to 
other similar communities. With the 
breaking of mechanical barriers be- 
tween groups must come the disap- 
pearance of destructive antagonisms 
and an expansion of life to include 
every group within the community 
area; and the area is the world. 

It is not enough that we should in- 
vent and discover. The basic tragedy 
of our age is the tearing to pieces of 
its older moral unities without the con- 
structing of new and more rational 
ones. It is the result of the temporary 
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victory of new social mechanisms over 
older foundations of public spirit. For- 
tunately the growing power of society 
to direct its own life gives reason to 
hope that the mechanistic victory is 
temporary. 


In expansion of this preliminary 
statement, Professor Beach dis- 
cusses the possibilities of catching 
up the threads of broken loyalties 
and reweaving them into a new 
pattern of social ideals consistent 
with the larger functional groups 
created by modern industry and 
communication. He envisages a 
community spirit “which sur- 
mounts national and racial bar- 
riers.” 

Opportunity must be visioned in 
terms of social organization rather 
than on the older basis of freedom 
for the individual exploitation of 
nature. The school, the press, and 
the library must become “the labo- 
ratories of democracy, out of which 
must come the new discoveries and 
new understanding essential to a 
progressive socialized organization 
in the interests of community life.” 
Immigrant assimilation, the preven- 
tion of child labor, the care of the 
dependent, and elimination of war 
must be attacked as problems of 
social reorganization, a continuous 
process of social self-education con- 
ceived in terms of new aims which 
include humanity in their scope. 

The outstanding impression with 
which one leaves this book is that 
it is the work of a writer who wel- 
comes the challenge of the new be- 
cause he is able to integrate it with 
the finer values of the old. Though 
this type of book does not call for 
the customary academic addenda, 
teachers might have felt grateful for 
the addition of a few stimulating 
questions and suggested readings to 
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be used in connection with discus- 
sion groups. 
EDWARD E. WALKER 


JONATHAN RiGpoN. The Art of 
Speaking. Indiana Publishing 
Company, Indianapolis and Dan- 
ville, Indiana. 1932. 320 pages. 


‘Mend your speech a little, 
Lest you mar your fortune.” 


With the speech arts assuming 
greater proportions in our secon- 
dary schools and colleges as factors 
in social adjustment, Dr. Jonathan 
Rigdon, president-emeritus of Cen- 
tral Normal College, makes his con- 
tribution to the field at an oppor- 
tune time. His book is designed 
primarily for use as a college text- 
book and as a reference book for 
individual speakers. 

The Art of Speaking is written in 
a clear, concise style, and through 
the very logical organization of ma- 
terials presents more than the mere 
essentials of public speaking. Many 
authors of textbooks on speech in- 
sist upon the necessity of being con- 
crete and continue thereafter to deal 
in abstractions. Dr. Rigdon does 
not. Each of his ideas is presented 
in a manner interpretable by the 
average high-school senior or col- 
lege lower classman, and is further 
clarified through the use of concrete 
illustration. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive characteristic of the book 
is the refreshing, unrestrained man- 
ner in which it is written. The 
reader gains the impression that 
the author has produced his work 
with the object of making a real 
contribution to the art of speaking, 
rather than with the aim of turning 
out just another textbook. 

After a preliminary consideration 
of the meaning of art and the im- 
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portance of speech, Dr. Rigdon pro- 
ceeds to his original contribution 
to the field of public speaking. Art 
is considered “the adequate expres- 
sion in suitable form of a dominant 
emotion together with its thought- 
setting.” With this definition as a 
basis the fundamental conception 
from which all effective speech 
must proceed is divided into five 
responses: intellectual, emotional, 
verbal, vocal, and physical. These 
are the secret caskets which contain 
the parts to the map of the “treas- 
ured island.” Once a person gains 
possession of all of these parts, the 
art of effective speech is within his 
grasp. 

Over one hundred pages of the 
book are divided fairly evenly be- 
tween well-chosen prose and verse 
selections for oral reading. The se- 
lections form about as good a group 
as one can expect to find anywhere 
in as limited a space. 

The final chapter is devoted to 
seven divisions referred to by the 
author as “Postscripts,” which 
really are summaries capable of be- 
ing expanded into individual chap- 
ters. These  postcripts include: 
“Speaking from the Floor,” “The 
Presiding Officer,” “Dress,” “Hold- 
ing Attention,” “The Immediate 
Preparation for a Speech,” “The 
Psychology of a Religious Service,” 
and “Some Principles of a Sales 
Speech.” 

It is difficult to comprehend why 
Dr. Rigdon has thought it unneces- 
sary to include an index or a bib- 
liography of suggested readings. 
There can be no valid excuse for 
the omission of the former, while 
only the conception that the art of 
speaking is completely wrapped up 
in his book can justify the lack of 
the latter. These two oversights 


lessen the value of the book for ref- 
erence and for classroom work. For 
textbook uses, however, the author 
partly retrieves his omissions 
through the inclusion of exercises, 
and in some instances situations, at 
the head of each chapter. 
GEORGE WILLIAM EBEY 


CARRIE ALBERTA LyForRD. The School 
Dormitory. M. Barrows and Com- 
pany, Boston. 1932. 200 pages. 


It is very difficult to decide what 
public this book would appeal to. 
The best answer seems to be that it 
might be used as a text, and a very 
elementary one, for a class in Insti- 
tutional Management, though there 
is nothing specific in the author’s 
Foreword to indicate that such is 
her purpose in writing the book. 

There are two reasons why it is 
all but impossible to place the 
book; one is that it attempts to 
offer detailed plans applicable to a 
dormitory run in connection with a 
secondary school, either public or 
private, and equally applicable to 
one run for junior college or college 
students; another is the scope of 
subject-matter of the small book of 
fewer than two hundred pages. 
There is no item which the author 
does not touch upon with an air of 
authority, beginning with the rela- 
tionship of the dean of women to 
the hall and ending with the kind 
of paring knife to use on potatoes. 

To a person with no acquaint- 
ance at all with the problem of run- 
ning a dormitory, who is suddenly 
confronted with the problem in all 
its aspects, the book might serve as 
a life-saver, for a great number of 
the ideas expressed are basically 
sound. The book itself deplores the 
practice of giving the job to other 
than experienced people, and shows 
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quite convincingly the need of spe- 
cialized training for it, so it is to 
be hoped that there would be little 
use for the book on that score. A 
trained person would have no need 
for it. 

The approach to the various 
problems presented is good, though 
the style is old-fashioned and ob- 
scures the essentially modern ideas 
expressed. The Bibliography is ex- 
tensive and seems to the reviewer 
the most useful part of the book. 

ANASTASIA DOYLE 


DELLA G. FANCLER and CLAUDE C. 
CRAWFORD. Teaching the Social 
Studies. C. C. Crawford, Los An- 
geles. 1932. 376 pages. 


A great deal has been written 
about curriculum revision and the 
improvement of teaching in the so- 
cial science field but unfortunately 
very little of it is accessible to the 
classroom teacher in condensed 
form. Teaching the Social Studies 
brings together in condensed sum- 
maries a great deal of material that 
is scattered in many educational 
publications concerning curriculum 
construction and _ teaching tech- 
niques. It consists of professional 
material for students of educational 
procedures rather than actual con- 
tent matter of the different social 
studies. 

Chapter i gives a thorough exam- 
ination of the content and organiza- 
tion of courses as the social studies 
have been presented from the time 
of the early academy to the present 
time. Chapter ii gives an excellent 
statement of objectives of the social 
studies as they are stated by spe- 
cialists in this field and by out- 
standing courses of study. The 
authors sound a note of warning 
that is both significant and timely 


when they say that “statements of 
objectives are relatively worthless 
unless the content of courses is se- 
lected in a manner to achieve them; 
there is need for a warning not to 
put too much faith in the lists (of 
objectives) themselves” (p. 82). 

In chapter iii attention is focused 
upon the considerations that gov- 
ern the selection of content of 
courses and curriculum organiza- 
tion. Here the courses of study of 
the most progressive schools of the 
country are outlined to determine 
what our “frontier thinkers” of the 
improvement of the social studies 
are doing in their schools. 

The remaining chapters, iv to ix, 
are entitled “Instructional Tech- 
niques,” “The Social Studies Labo- 
ratory,” “Correlation with Other 
Subjects,” “Related Extracurricu- 
lar Activities,” “Measuring the Re- 
sults,” and “The Teacher.” In these 
chapters the various methods of 
classroom procedures that have 
gained attention because of their 
popularity or obvious merits are ex- 
amined with the purpose of show- 
ing what is being done, more than 
as a means of dictating what should 
be done. 

The chapter on correlation does 
not aim to act as a missionary of a 
passé educational fad but summa- 
rizes the work that has been done 
along this line and gives excellent 
examples of procedures available to 
bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween the work of different subjects 
and departments where a certain 
amount of correlation is desirable. 

The text concludes with a discus- 
sion of the teacher of the social 
studies with the introduction that 
“social science teaching will im- 
prove only in proportion to im- 
provements that may take place in 
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the professional training and prep- 
aration of the teachers themselves.” 
Some suggested programs of pro- 
fessional training are given that in- 
clude both formal training and inde- 
pendent self-improvement through 
the use of professional literature, 
participation in social science or- 
ganizations, and the adoption of 
scientific attitudes toward self-im- 
provement. 

Each chapter is constructed in 
the following manner: (1) the ob- 
ject of the chapter, (2) a presenta- 
tion of available materials on the 
subject, (3) a concluding summary 
stating general conditions and prob- 
able changes, (4) a true-false test 
to serve as a basis of purposeful 
study and class discussions, and 
(5) a comprehensive list of selected 
references that will provide exten- 
Sive investigation into any topic of 
particular interest that includes 
both text and periodical sources. 

The book is an outstanding con- 
tribution to the social studies li- 
brary. It clarifies many confusing 
problems, presents a splendid sur- 
vey of what is being done, and 
“paves the way for an intensive 
study of any particular problem 
that may be of interest to a student 
of social studies.” 

LEWIS WILBER CLARK 


JOHN FRANCIS MCDERMOTT (ed.). 
Modern Plays. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 1932. 
427 pages. 

HARRISON R. STEEVES (ed.). Plays 
from the Modern Theatre. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston. 
1931. 526 pages. 


Professor McDermott comes from 
Washington University; Professor 
Steeves is a member of the English 
department at Columbia. Modern 


Plays comprises seven dramas: 
namely, “A Doll’s House,” “R.U.R.,” 
“The Circle,” “Mr. Pim Passes By,” 
“The Emperor Jones,” “Hell Bent 
fer Heaven,” and “They Knew 
What They Wanted.” The final 
seven pages are devoted to “Notes,” 
which are in part biographical and 
in part critical. 

In the introduction to Plays from 
the Modern Theatre, Professor 
Steeves says: “The nine plays 
printed in this volume have been 
chosen to represent outstanding 
tendencies in the modern drama— 
taking the ‘modern drama’ to mean 
the drama from Henrik Ibsen to 
our own day. The plays have been 
selected, too, to present the ideas 
and practices of the modern the- 
atre,.... for readers and theatre- 
goers.” Seven pages are also given 
to notes, of a type similar to those 
contained in Modern Plays. 

The selection comprises the fol- 
lowing: “Ghosts,” “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” “The Beaver 
Coat,” “The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” “Lovers,” “The Cherry 
Orchard,” “Intermezzo,” “Liliom,” 
and “The Great God Brown.” One 
observes that the editors do not du- 
plicate any play and that only two 
writers are included by both: Ibsen 
and O’Neill. 

Since individual preference takes 
so important a part in evaluating 
plays, it is hardly worth while to 
press an opinion as to which col- 
lection is the better. The reviewer 
would give the award to Mr. Mc- 
Dermott’s collection. “Hell Bent 
fer Heaven,” “R.U.R.,” and “The 
Doll’s House” are certainly supe- 
rior to “The Great God Brown,” 
“The Cherry Orchard,” and “Lil- 
iom” for use in an American col- 
lege. Or maybe they are not. 
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2158. 


2159. 


2160. 


2161. 


SHOUSE, JOHN L., “The Organization 
and Content of the Curriculum of 
the Junior College of Kansas City, 
Missouri,” in W. S. Gray’s Recent 
Trends in American College Educa- 
tion (Proceedings of the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions, 1931, Vol. III), Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1931, pp. 24-32. 

A concise summary of history, ob- 
jectives, and methods. Reports 2,113 
graduates since organization. Outline 
of proposed experimental curricular 
changes. 


SMITH, WILLIAM A., Secondary Edu- 
cation in the United States, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1932, 429 pages. 

Contains numerous references to the 
junior college in its relation to the 
field of secondary education. Would 
merge the junior college entirely with 
the high school. “We shall recognize 
only two specific secondary school lev- 
els—the junior high school, and the 
senior high school—junior college levels. 
There is no justification, scientific or 
practical, for a permanent three-fold 
subdivision of the secondary period.” 


SuZZALLO, HENRY, “Problems That 
Face the Fraternity World,” The 
National Interfraternity Conference 
Yearbook, 1931, New York, N.Y.,, 
1931, pp. 81-90. 

Discusses the relationship of the na- 
tional growth of the junior college 
movement to fraternity policies. Sum- 


marized in the Junior College Journal 
(February 1932), II, 254. 


BELL, A. W., “A Study of the Abili- 
ties of Certificate and Semi-Pro- 
fessional Students Doing College 
Biology,” California Quarterly 
(April 1932), VII, 301-3. 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered se- 
quence. Assistance is requested from au- 
thors of publications which should be 
included. 


2162. 


2163. 


2164. 


2165. 


2166. 


2167. 
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Instructor in zodlogy at Los Angeles 
Junior College presents data and con- 
clusions based upon experience with 
507 students in two junior colleges. 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EpucaTIon, “Directory of California 
Secondary Schools,” California State 
Department of Education Bulletin 
No. 3, Part I (February 1, 1932), 78 
pages. 

Information and statistics of Califor- 

nia public junior colleges as of October 
16, 1931 (8, 47-50). 
CHAMBERLAIN, Leo M., and Garp, 
PauL D., “Study Habits of Junior 
College Students,” Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, September 1931, 39 pages. 

Based upon questionnaires furnished 

by students in fifteen private junior col- 
leges in Kentucky. Average amount of 
time spent for each credit-hour is found 
to be 2.43 hours. 
CORTRIGHT, E. Everett, “Junior Col- 
leges Spread Even in New England,” 
Christian Science Monitor, Febru- 
ary 6, 1932, p. 8. 

Summary of development of the move- 
ment in New England and of the cur- 
ricular offerings and enrollments. 
DRAPER, M., and Roserts, 
ALEXANDER C., Principles of Ameri- 
can Secondary Education, The Cen- 
tury Company, New York, 1932, 549 
pages. 

Contains considerable consideration of 
the junior college. For review, see Jun- 
ior College Journal (April 1932), Il, 405. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, 
“The Organization of the Junior 
College as an Agency of Democracy,” 
Educational Research Bulletin (Jan- 
uary 20, 1932), XI, 47. 

Abstract of article by G. N. Kefauver 

and C. Bullard in Teachers College Rec- 
ord. See No. 2117. 
EELLS, WALTER Crossy, “Relative 
Merits of the Six-Three-Three-Two 
Plan of Organization,” Bulletin of 
the Department of Secondary School 
Principals, No. 40, March 1932, pp. 
244-58. 
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2174. 


2175. 
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Paper presented at the Washington 
meeting of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association, February 1932. 
FosTerR, FREDERICK M., “The Forma- 
tion of a Junior College in Southern 
Alameda County,” California Quar- 
terly of Secondary Education (April 
1932), VII, 291-300. 

Gives data to support the statement 
that the formation of a junior college 
‘is abundantly justified by the present 
and future population and by the de- 
sires of the high-school students.” 
HAMILTON, C. R., “A High School and 
Junior College for Negroes,” in The 
American School and University, 
Fourth Annual Edition, 1931-32, 
New York, pp. 76-79, 7 illustrations. 

Description of the Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar High School and Junior College of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, costing $425,000. 
INDEPENDENCE JUNIOR COLLEGE, The 
Inkanquil 1930 (Vol. V), Independ- 
ence, Kansas, 1930, 48 pages. 

Annual published by the Independ- 

ence Junior College. 
JOHN, WALTON C., “Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 
1928-30,” United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 20, 1931. 

Chapter xiii, “College and University 
Education,” contains discussions of 
various associations of higher educa- 
tion, including (pp. 18-19) American 
Association of Junior Calleges. 
JOHNSON, FRANKLIN W., “The Liberal 
Arts College,” School and Society 
(February 6, 1932), XXXV, 167. 

Considers the relation of the junior col- 
lege movement to the liberal arts college. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
“Dissertations in the Junior College 
Field,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search (March 1932), XXV, 231. 

Abstract of article by Eells in Junior 
College Journal for February 1932. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
“Do Junior College Transfers Suc- 
ceed?” Journal of Educational Re- 
search (February 1932), XXV, 139. 

Abstract of article by W. H. Congdon 
in Junior College Journal, January 1932. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
“The Housing of Thirty Public Jun- 
ior Colleges of the Middle West, 
Etc.” Journal of Educational Re- 
search (February 1932), XXV, 137. 


2176. 


2177. 


2178. 


2179. 


2180. 


2181. 


2182. 


2183. 


Abstract of L. M. Chamberlain’s doc- 
toral dissertation. See No. 2100. 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION, “Jun- 
ior College Enrollments,” Journal of 
Higher Education (March 1932), III, 
153. 

Comments upon the 1932 Directory of 

Junior Colleges. 
JOURNAL OF HIGHER EpuCATION, “The 
Typical Junior College Instructor,” 
Journal of Higher Education (April 
1932), III, 210-11. 

Quotation from J. T. Wahlquist’s 
study, “Status of the Junior College In- 
structor.” See No. 2088. 

KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., “The Junior 
College,” Educational Method (March 
1932), XI, 379-80. 

Review of W. C. Eells’s The Junior 

College. 


KELLY, Frep J., “A Comprehensive 
Text,” Journal of Higher Education 
(March 1932), III, 168-69. 

Review of W. C. Eells’s The Junior 
College. 

Lona, Hazet G. “Thou Shall—,” 
Scholastic Editor (February 1932), 
XI, 6-7, 28. 

“Ten commandments to heed when 

dealing with your printer,’ based upon 
the experience of the author who is ad- 
viser of publications in the Pasadena 
(California) Junior College. 
McRuer, J. T., “Orientation Week in 
a High School and Junior College,” 
Sierra Educational News (March 
1932), XXVIII, 32-34. 

Report of the methods used at Reed- 
ley, California. 


Myers, Orvit F., “The Semiprofes- 
sional Curricula of Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College,” Journal of Education 
(March 7, 1932), CXV, 207-9. 


Describes need for a variety of semi- 
professional courses as worked out at 
Los Angeles. Emphasis on the course 
for secretarial and laboratory assistants 
and for banking and finance. ‘The 
preparation of the semi-professional 
curricula has proceded from certain 
convictions as to a neglected area in the 
American scheme of education.’’ 


NATION’S SCHOOLS, “Junior College 
Association to Meet in Richmond, 
Virginia,” Nation’s Schools (Febru- 
ary 1932), IX, 90. 


Announcement and details of program 
and speakers. 
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Across the Secretary’s Desk, 45, 109, 166, 
221, 288, 345, 557 

Adaptation of Psychology to Junior Col- 
lege, PauL E. Martin, 333 

Administration, Recent Developments in, 
490 

Adolescent girl, 40 

Adult Education at San Bernardino, J. B. 
GRIFFING, 133 

Adventist junior colleges, 105, 164, 184 

Aéronautics, 156, 294 

Alameda, California, Junior college for, 
576 

Alaska, Junior colleges in, 73, 165, 184 

Allen, E. J., 58 

ALMACK, J. C., Judging the New Books, 53, 
116, 179, 229, 298, 351, 405, 569 

Alpha Gamma Sigma, 549 

Alpha Mu Gamma, 224 

Amarillo Junior College, Texas, 218 
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ings, 411; Minutes and Reports, 500 

American’ Association of University 
Women, 123 
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the Junior College, 385 
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547, 553 

Bradshaw, F. F., 232 
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119 
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DIRECTORY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES © 


President--R. G. Cox, Gulf Park Junior College, Gulfport, Mississippi 
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DEANS OF WOMEN 
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NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL 


President—-E. E. Cortricut, Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE FEDERATION 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


President—-L. J. W1tu1aMs, Visalia Junior College, Visalia, California 
Secretary—Mnrs. Inez Crow, Visalia Junior College, Visalia, California 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


President—-J. W. HARBESON, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
Secretary—-C. A. Netson, Glendale Junior College, Glendale, California 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


President—-J. L. SKINNER, Junior College of Augusta, Augusta, Georgia 
Secretary—T. J. Lance, Young L. G. Harris College, Young Harris, G 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


- President—C. F. Van CLeve, Lyons Junior College, La Grange, Illinois 


Secretary—I. D. Yaaay, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Illinois 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF IOWA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President—Miss Myrta Hartow, Albia Junior College, Albia, Iowa 
Secretary—Miss Bess Wuitney, Earlham Junior College, Earlham, Iowa 


KANSAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


President—E. R. Stevens, Independence Junior College, Independence, Kansas 
Secretary—Earu WALKER, Ridorado Junior College, Kansas 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


President—Joun Paut Jones, Jackson Junior College, Jackson, Michigan 
Secretary—Geonrce E. BUTTERFIELD, Bay City Junior College, Bay City, Michigan 


MINNESOTA JUNIOR COLLEGE DEANS ASSOCIATION 


ident—R. W. Gopparp, Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota 
Svein R. Soumway, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


President—E. E. TourTEeLorre, Eastern Oklahoma Junior College, Wilburton, Oklahoma 


Secretary—W. E. Downs, Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremont, Oklahoma 
TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


ident—G. W. Gorxe, Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville, Texas 
L. GriFrFin, Victoria Junior College, ctoria, Texas 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


- President—Harry B. Aventtt, Mt. Vernon Daily Herald, Mt. Vernon, Washington, 


Secretary—W. G. Bean, Centralia, Washington 
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will avoid bother and embarrassment next October 


when you suddenly discover that you forgot to sub- 


scribe to The Junior College Journal and have missed 
one or two numbers of the new volume. Remember that 
the Journal is the official organ of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges; recent developments in the 
field comes first to its pages—and things happen fast in 
the junior college world. The subscription price re- 
mains $3.00 for nine issues, October to June inclusive. 


If yours expires now let us know immediately and re- 


ceive the first issue in the beginning of another season. 


Address orders: 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
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